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IN THE SULTAN’S GILDED JAIL 


Continued from page & 
Second, becoming the bosom friend of this tyrant and 

o to spen sanctioning his cruel rule 

He will be called the monster of the twentieth cen 
tur a modern Nero whom the martyred people have 
cursed, why wa the evil star of his peo} rk His 
rimes will provoke a revolution on the day of his 
death which will bring ruin to guilty and innocent 
alike lo me it seems as if our poor people will, on 
\bdul Hamid’s death, destroy his entire family, of 
which, unhappily, [ am a member We princes who 
have had the most to suffer under Abdul Hamid will, 
as the irony of fate, pay with our lives for the deeds 
of our murderei 

“Why is the forbidden word here There is no 
why under Abdul Hamid My possible aspirations 
for the throne are suilicient ‘why’ for him. If he only 
knew the disgust I feel for the throne since he has 
sat upon it, and how loath I would be to take it 
if ever called to it! Nietzsche, we have read in 
Zarathustra, says, ‘Sometimes mud sits on the throne, 
and sometimes the throne on mud.’ If Nietzsche could 
have lived to-day ip Turkey he would have said mud 
and throné are frequently synonymous. 

“Why cannot my poor child, my boy, be happier 
than I’ He ean have no teachers, no liberty; im- 
prisoned as | am, he must eventually become the 
same idiot that I may be myself in a few years, if I 
can stand this cruel thing that long. When L[ was 
eighteen years old, fate allowed me to live through 
a terrible crisis in my life, the consequence of too 
much ‘wine and women.’ [ wish IT had died at that 
time: then I could have spared myself the sorrow of 
producing 2 son, one more unhappy man for this 
world; but since I possess him, I live for the sole 
purpose to educate him myself, as best I can. Some- 
times I ask myself for what—that he may only a 
few years hence understand the misery of his bitter 
life? I think sometimes Abdul Hamid in a _ weak 
moment will give my child his freedom and _ send 
him to Europe. 

“ How I long to have him educated in Europe and 
made a man of, but how foolish to attribute to Abdul 
Hamid so much heart! Again, 1 think sometimes I 
could send the boy with you to Europe, and when 
you were safely over the frontier I would myself go 
to Abdul Hamid and say: ‘ Father, I have sent my 
child away beeause I do not want you to murder 
him as you are torturing me to death. Here is my 
head amd my life; my boy is worth them both.’ 

“Do you know that I love Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann better than all other confréres of these masters? 
What do you say concerning my wife’s violin-play- 
ing? Did she not admirably accompany the Bee- 
thoven sonata last night? Quite proud I am of this 
treasure. I have to thank this dear mother of my 
boy for so much. Both keep me alive, as does also 
my music. When a sad mood comes over me I take 
my violoncello and play. Hairinissa-Kalfa plays it 
so much better than I. To-night I will have you hear 


my company play the second symphony of Beethoven 


arranged for sextette, | fear you are too kind and 
too flattering in your criticism When pretty girls 
play Mozart and Haydn you seem to leave your 


critical ability in your room, but to-night you must 
tell me the truth and not care for the angry look you 
will receive from Nazimen Kalfa when you have to 


criticise her piano-plaving Please do not come 
until the cunuchs are asleep otherwise these block 
heads will make an orgy out of our harmless musical 
soirée Tell me more about Nikiseh and Mahler 


and Felix Weingartner How people enjoy life in 
Europe, where they can always hear the best music 
and educate their minds and develop their talents! 
They can hear Wagner opera—what pictures have 
| not made in my mind coneerning the production of 
lannhiiuser, in Vienna or Paris, and Beethoven's 
Ninth or Fifth Symphony. They can listen to Ysaye 
and Kubelik, to a Sarasate and a Marteau, to a 
Paderewski or a Teresa Carefo, to a Godowsky or 
Burmeister. Fortunate people! Why did you come 
to me’ Whoever comes to me becomes as unhappy 
as IT am myself. 

‘I do not want any future. I do not want to be 
Abdul Hamid’s successor, because God himself could 
not make good the crimes committed by him against 
his and my people. I would give up my Imperial 
claims for a single Beethoven concert in Paris or 
Berlin.” The unfortunate’ prince continually  de- 
claimed, with abhorrence almost, any desire for po- 
litical power. After the death of Murad in 1904, 
twenty-eight years after his deposition and captivity 
began, he said to me: 

“So Sultan Murad is dead. Poor Murad, and miser- 
able world which did not utter one protest when he 
and his children were kept prisoners for a quarter of 
a century in Tehirangan. With the excuse that it 
cannot interfere with the internal affairs of a coun- 
try, the world permits the happenings of things which 
cry to heaven for revenge. No word is saftd when 
not only an Emperor but his innocent children are in 
the twentieth century kept in chains in a palace on 
the shores of the Bosphorus, through which European 
ships with fashionable tourists aboard pass daily. How 
often when these tourists, with conceivable curiosity, 
by means of their field-glasses looked upon the win- 
dows of his prison, must Murad have had _ bitter 
thoughts concerning the humanity of Europe! How 
great must have been his mental suffering when Em- 
peror William the Second, on his visit to Abdul 
Hamid, landed at this jail, received by the Sultan, 
and greeted by the thundering salutes of all the 
steamers in the port and by the jubilation of the 
people, who at that time saw in the German Emperor 
a true friend and protector of the Mohammedan 
world! Murad caused the assassination of my father, 
but the cruel incarceration of him and his family by 
Abdul Hamid, who at the bottom of his heart was glad 
at this horrible crime of Murad’s, has expiated that 
murder and stamped Abdul Hamid a worse murderer. 


“My child loves Abdul Hamid. Why not? Daily I 
tell him that his Emperor, grandfather—what irony! 
is the best and noblest man in all the country. That 
every one, and the princes first of all, must love and 
honor the * Padishah That the Padishah has only 
the best and highest interests of the countr vat heart 
That he, my child, must expect great things from his 


yrandfather He will experience the sad truth soon 
enough May Heaven forgive me one thing—the 
hatred of Russia which IL inculeate in’ him Rus 


sia is our hereditary enemy, and its greatest monarch, 
Veter the Great, has left in his last testament the 
command that his descendants should not rest until 
they had replaced the half-moon upon our Aja Sophia, 
the most beautiful of our mosques, by the cross of the 
Orthodox Russian Church. Recent years, which have 
brought all nations into closer communication, have 
transferred the centre of gravity of Russian Oriental 
polities to the Far East, to China and Japan. We 
Turks to-day see with growing satisfaction this enemy 
beaten by the Japanese. However, we know that his 
destroyed hopes there will only make him more ambi- 
tious to make good his losses here. Because we there 
fore know that Russia will always be our enemy, the 
hatred of the Cossack is to-day as great as it ever 
has been. 

“Tf I should ever become Sultan I would give 
my people a constitution. It is not true that we are 
not ripe for it. Our people have not the maturity of 
the Frenchman or the American, but they are suffi- 
ciently mature to take part in a constitutional govern- 
ment. What could one not make out of our Bos- 
phorus? What fine bridges could be built, what mag- 
nificent places for pleasure one could create, and hew 
ene could change the gloomy twilight of to-day into a 
glowing radiancy of electricity! How one could raise 
the mental tone of our people by the erection of art- 
galleries, theatres, and concert-halls, and facilitate the 
traffic of our beautiful Constantinople by the building 
of electric roads, by telephones, and by local mail and 
telegraph service! When the European sees our Mid- 
dle Age conditions here he judges ‘at once that we are a 
reactionary people, without stopping to think that Ab- 
dul Hamid alone is the cause of this exterior igno- 
rance. 

So I could reproduce ad infinitum the sayings of the 
Prince Abdul Medjid, of a prisoner who has not. *-ft 
his prison since his eighth year, and who had never a 
teacher or friend in his house, and dares have no com- 
munication with the outside world. A strict surveil- 
lance, however, cannot prevent him from receiving 
books, pamphlets, and newspapers, which he reads and 
thoroughly studies. They form his sole connection 
with the outside world. Abdul Hamid can add 
no more torments to those already endured. There- 
fore, when these articles reach the Imperial mur- 
derer on the throne of Turkey, their effect will be lost. 
Abdul Medjid has been already mentally tortured to 
death, and would only greet the ordinary murder as an 
act of charity. 





A CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANT TEN FEET WIDE 

















This chrysanthemum, named “Miss M. Hankey,” was recently exhibited by the New York Horticultural Society at the American 
Museum of Natural History. It is ten feet in diameter, contains 1200 flowers, and was grown by Mr. Samuel Untermyer, of Yonkers 
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The Will and the Way 


THose are charming and delightful properties 
that the testator, in the will on this page set forth, 
bequeathed to such fit recipients as should come 
after him. They are lovely things—sweet words, 
and all the jewels in nature’s treasure-house; all 
the simple apparatus of pure happiness; the flow- 
ers, the fields, the sweet smells and tranquil sights 
of nature, and lovers’ dreams, and music; comrade- 
ship, and sports, and the records of the thoughts 
and the emotions of great poets. It is all a legacy 
whereof the enumerated items must make any 
reader feel richer in the knowledge that it all is 
his if only he has that in him which can claim it. 

And yet the testator did not bequeath enough. 
Most of these treasures which he has passed down, 
humanity has always had and always loved; and 
yet—how nearly happy has it been? How nearly 
satisfied ? 

Not very nearly. Imperfectly and intermittent- 
ly happy, and rarely satisfied except for a moment 
at a time. Only the animals are satisfied. They 
seem to be—perfectly—when things go well with 
them, and their simple wants and desires and af- 
fections are provided for. 

But, happily, Earth with all its treasures and 
beauties does not satisfy man, and never did, nor 
ever will. They nourish him, body and spirit; 
rejoice him, reward him, restore his strength when 
it is spent and his courage when it is low. But 
satisfy him--No! He was born on Earth with 
greater things in him than Earth could furnish, 
and to a greater destiny than Earth can provide. 
Earth was not intended to detach him from that 
destiny, not to constrain him towards it. Only 
as he progresses whither he was meant to go, with 
his spirit harmonious with the Will that leads or 
drives him does his soul know peace. 

If in the list of his bequests the testator had 
included Christmas and all it stands for, he would 
have made a complete provision for his bene- 
ficiaries. Christmas stands for the adjustment of 
man to his Maker’s plan—to the Earth on which 
he is born, to his fellows who share it with him, 
to the destiny which he cannot measure or foresee. 
Earth and life ean only be lovely to him to the 
extent that his spirit is in harmony with the spirit 
they exist to express. In so far as that harmony is 
attained, every good thing will seem good to him; 
in so far as it is lacking, it will be with him as 
it has been with the immemorial wise, as with the 
son of David, who, having seen all the works that 
are done under the sun, found all to be vanity 
and vexation of spirit, and praised the dead which 
were already dead more than the living that were 
vet alive. 

This Earth alone and life uhharmonized are not 
enough for man; nor is anything that they can 
offer. But joined to Christmas, and its vision, and 
its spirit, and its harmonizing message, they are 
enough. What is before our eyes is of less moment 
than what looks out of them. What comrades, 
what surroundings, we have, matters less than how 
we feel about them. That great Good Will to Men, 
which is the Christmas message, is the indis- 
pensable requisite to seeing the world beautiful, 
to finding its people lovable, and to realizing 
the Christmas vision of Peace on Earth. 
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A LAST WILL 


(By Witiiston Fish. From Harper’s WEEKLY FOR SEPTEMBER 3, 1898) 
Copyright, 1898, by Harper & Brothers 

He was stronger and cleverer, no doubt, than other men, and in man y 
broad lines of business he had grown rich, until his wealth exceeded 
exaggeration. One morning, in his office, he directed a request to his 
confidential lawyer to come to him in the afternoon. He intended to 
have his will drawn. A will ts a solemn matter, even with men whose 
life 1s given up to business, and who are by habit mindful of the future. 
After giving this direction he took up no other matter, but sat at his 
desk alone and in silence. 

It was a day when summer was first new. The pale leaves upon the 
trees were starting forth upon the still unbending branches. The grass in 
the parks had a freshness in its green like the freshness of the blue in 
the sky and of the yellow of the sun—a freshness to make one wish that 
life might renew its youth. The clear breezes from the south wantoned 
about, and then were still, as tf loath to go finally away. Half idly, 
half thoughtfully, the rich man wrote upon the white paper before him, 
beginning what he wrote with capital letters, such as he had not made 
since, as a boy in school, he had taken pride in his skill with the pen: 


“IN THE NAME OF GOD, AMEN. I, Charles Lounsbury, being of 
sound and disposing mind and memory [he lingered on the word memory], 
do now make and publish this my LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT, in order, 
as justly as I may, to distribute my interests in the world among succeeding 
men, : 

“ And first, that part of my business which is known in the law and rec- 
ognized in the sheep-bound volumes as my property, being inconsiderable 
and of none account, I make no account of it in this my will. 

“My right to live, it being but a life-estate, is not at my disposal, but, 
these things excepted, all else in the world I now proceed to devise and be- 
queath: 

“Item.—And first, I give to good fathers and mothers, but in trust for 
their children, nevertheless, all good little words of praise and all quaint pet 
names, and I charge said parents to use them justly but generously as the 
needs of their children shall require. 

“Item.—I leave to children exclusively, but only for the life of their child- 
hood, all and every, the dandelions of the fields and the daisies thereof, with 
the right to play among them freely, according to the custom of children, 
warning them at the same time against the thistles, And 1 devise to children 
the yellow shores of creeks and the golden sands beneath the waters thereof, 


with the dragon-flies that skim the surface of said waters, and the odors of 


the willows that dip into said waters, and the white clouds that float high 
over the giant trees. 

“ And I leave to children the long, long days to be merry in, in a thousand 
ways, and the Night and the Moon and the train of the Milky Way to wonder 
at, but subject, nevertheless, to the rights hereinafter given to lovers; and I 
give to each child the right to choose a star that shall be his, and I direct that 
the child’s father shall tell him the name of it, in order that the child shall 
always remember the name of that star after he has learned and forgotten 
astronomy. 

“ Item.—I devise to boys jointly all the useful idle fields and commons where 
ball may be played, and all snow-clad hills where one may coast, and all streams 
and ponds where one may skate, to have and to hold the same for the period 
of their boyhood. And all meadows, with the clover blooms and butterflies 
thereof; and all woods, with their appurtenances of squirrels and whirring 
birds and echoes and strange noises; and all distant places which may be visited, 
together with the adventures there found, I do give to said boys to be theirs. 
And I give to said boys cach his own place at the fireside at night, with all 
pictures that may be seen in the burning wood or coal, to enjoy without let or 
hindrance and without any incumbrance of cares. 

“ Item.—To lovers I devise their imaginary world, with whatever they may 
need, as the stars of the sky, the red, red roses by the wall, the snow of the 
hawthorn, the sweet strains of music, or aught else they may desire to figure 
to each other the lastingness and beauty of their love. 

“ Item.—To young men jointly, being joined in a brave, mad crowd, I devise 
and bequeath all boisterous, inspiring sports of rivalry. I give to them the 
disdain of weakness and undaunted confidence in their own strength. Though 
they are rude and rough, I leave to them alone the power of making lasting 
friendships and of possessing companions; and to them exclusively I give alf 
merry songs and brave choruses to sing, with smooth voices to troll them forth. 

“ Ttem.—And to those who are no longer children or youths or lovers I leave 
Memory, and I leave to them the volumes of the poems of Burns and Shake- 
speare, and of other poets, if there are others, to the end that they may live 
the old days over again freely and fully, without tithe or diminution; and to 
those who are no longer children or youths or lovers I leave, too, the knowledge 
of what a rare, rare world it is.” 
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WO babies in cabs pushed by their 
> mothers met in a park. While the 
mothers talked the babies eyed each 
gm Other for a few moments, then set 
“) up a blended scream of such volume 
and intensity as to break up the 
conversation and separate the party. 

Five years later they met again 
. - in a kindergarten, and the pair, not 
knowing each other’s names, but animated by a soul 
hatred coeval with the beginning of emotion, tried to 
stare each other out of countenance. — Failing in this, 
they made faces, earnestly and spitefully, until re- 
proved by the teacher and separated. One was soon 
taken away, its parents having removed their resi- 
dence. 

At eleven years of age they again faced one another, 
two vigorous boys from different streets of-the city, 
each a leader of his band. There had been a “ gang 
fight,” a battle with sticks and stones, with charges 
and countercharges, retreats and routs. There had 
been a challenge from one leader, accepted by the 
ether. They stood for a moment, each backed by his 
following; then one reached down for a chip, which he 
placed on his shoulder. All boyhood knows the conse- 
quences of knocking off a chip; but this one was not 
knocked off. The other boy also reached for a chip 
and placed it on his shoulder. And so they stood, 
silent, scowling, each waiting for a move on the part 
of the other, each dominated by a hate and a fear that 
he could not measure by any experience, but which 
surpassed in strength and grip all other emotions he 


had known, 

“Soak him, Jonesy! Knock it off!” ‘“ Don’t take 
that from any man, Smithy! Hit him!” “ What’s 
the matter with you?” ‘“‘ Paste him!” came from the 
combined following; but neither made a _ move, 
Slowly, like two tom-cats similarly placed, with bale- 
ful, glittering eyes, they backed away until sur- 
rounded by- their followers. Then came cries of de- 
rision and contempt, ending in a vigorous’ onslaught 
by both leaders, in which several critics bit the dust, 
and which partly restored their prestige. But it took 
many days of such tutelage before the discredited 
leaders regained their influence over the weaker spirits 
and impressed upon them the fact that they were not 
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afraid to fight. Their excuses and explanations were 
many, but bore no relation to the real cause of the 
delinquency. 

There were no more gang fights, to the relief of the 
residents and the police, and the enemies tried to avoid 
meeting; but when it was unavoidable they passed 
with quick, defiant, and sullen glances into each 
other’s eyes. Once an involuntary raising of a hand 
by one was construed into a menace by the other, but 
he got no farther than to duplicate the gesture. Some 
intangible power seemed to paralyze his tongue and 
his muscles. Yet neither boy was a coward in the 
ordinary sense, nor lacking in the qualities of gener- 
osity and forgiveness. Young Smith, while bathing 
with other boys in the East River at Eighty-sixth 
Street, swam out into the swift current after a drown- 
ing lad, larger than himself, and who had lately 
bullied him on land, and, by diving again and again, 
secured him, only to find himself too exhausted to 
bring him in. A passing tug rescued them, the bully 
unconscious and Smith at his last gasp. The news- 
papers made him a hero, and the grateful bully, 
knowing Smith’s enemy, offered to thrash him; but 
the same paralyzing inhibition prevented Smith from 
sanctioning this. 

Jones, employed as elevator-boy in a high building, 
emulated the feat a little later. Cool, and steady of 
nerve, he ran his car up and down through the smoke 
of a fire that gutted the building, and brought down to 
safety a half-hundred people, being rescued himself on 
the last trip, suffocating on the floor of his car. He, 
too, was made a hero, but bore his honors as modestly 
as Smith. 

These experiences seemed to have a marked effect 
upon their future development. The qualities of 
courage, endurance, and masculine virility seemed of 
more importance than the intellectual and moral at- 
tributes. Jones declined a clerical position in the 
office of the sky-scraper; and Smith, who. could have 
been educated at college by the father of the bully, 
chose to ship in the navy as seaman apprentice. 
Shortly after, young Jones, unaware of Smith’s step, 
yet influenced by the fate that was guiding their paths 
in parallel lines, joined the school-ship St. Mary, and 
on graduation entered the merchant marine as able 
seaman, with a scholar’s knowledge of navigation. 
Smith served his time 
as apprentice, was 
honorably discharged as 
petty officer; and as to 











reach this rating he 
must master, the study 
of navigation, he faced 
“the world at twenty-one 
as well equipped in this 
as was Jones; then, as 
under the existing laws 
he could never obtain a 
commission in the navy, 
he chose a field where 
his knowledge was of 
use. About the same 
time as Jones he, too, 
shipped before the mast, 
and the Seven Seas en- 
gulfed them. But each 
learned of the other 


through letters from 
home. 
Life in deep-water 


ships is a school of 
evolution in which the 
law of the survival of 
the fittest has full play. 
Weaklings, mental or 
physical, die on the 
first voyage, or quit at 
the end of it. Soft 
men become hard men; 
hard men become iron 
men; iron men _ lose 
their human attributes. 
As the stronger virtues 
of nerve, pluck, and 
stamina increase, so do 
the softer qualities of 
mercy and kindness de- 
cline. Both young men 
were starved and _ill- 
treated before the mast, 
until, accepting it as 
the law of the calling, 
they fought. against it 
to the after end of the 
ship, then to enforce it 
against the weaker 
spirits they had dis- 
tanced. Each in time 
became a competent sec- 








Two six-foot human brutes faced each other a hundred miles from their kind 


ond mate with a grow- 
ing sense of his im- 
portance; then a first 































































































mate, with a fixed and accepted reputation for “ bucko- 
ism” that reached across the thousand miles of sea 
to the other. Smith, drinking in a saloon at Callao, 
heard ‘of Black Jones’s feat in quelling the Hldorado 
mutiny with a belaying-pin, and cursed him mentally 
in furious envy. Jones, blackguarding a man he had 
just ironed in the *tween-deck at sea, heard from the 
victim of a man who could take him down—Bully 
Smith, who sailed out of New York. 

Smith drank deeper from the news of Jones, and 
went to sea further cofmmitted to the blind worship 
of force. Jones insanely struck the man in irons, and 
in a week had ironed three others whom he had 
goaded into mutinous resentment of his abuse. Two 
strong, positive souls at the opposite ends of the 
earth, united by the first and lowest of primordial 
emotions—hatred and fear—were reinforcing each 
other to their mutual undoing. Had the kindergarten 
teacher done her duty and brought them together 
in childhood, or had they fought it out as boys, this 
might have been averted. Yet there came another 
chance in middle life. 

The fate which gripped them sent one east from 
San Francisco, and the other west from New York, 
and the two ships sighted each other at the crossing- 
point of voyages. Here a vicious, biting cold south- 
westerly gale blew the vessels against the rocky shores 
of Cape Horn, and in the furious turmoil of surf, 
backed by mountainous antarctie seas that picked both 
ships to pieces, but two men reached the shore alive— 
two strong, hardy, and-enduring mates, Smith and 
Jones. Bruised and bleeding, drenched, freezing, and 
exhausted, they painfully climbed the rocks five miles 
apart, and struck inland over a hummocky plateau, 
walking fast to keep out the cold while the moisture 
in their clothing stiffened to ice, not knowing where 
they were going, but dimly hoping for aid from the 
savages. 

Through snow and sleet and raging polar wind they 
staggered on, making for a caiionlike aperture in the 
hills to the north that showed faintly in the lulls of 
the storm. Famished for want of food, tortured with 
thirst that snow would not relieve, racked in every 
bone and muscle with the awful pain of extreme 
fatigue, and not daring to halt for fear of the drowsi- 
ness that fought the fatigue and presaged death, with 
the name of God often on their lips—but not in 
prayer,—they degenerated in two nights and a day 
into a couple of unreasoning wild beasts; but not yet 
insane, for they remembered one another when they 
rounded a huge pinnacle of rock at the head of the 
cafion and met face to face. 

Two six-foot, . bearded, dishevelled 


ragged and 


‘human brutes faced each other a hundred miles from 


their kind. And instead of their common suffering 
uniting them, their common soul mutually repelled 
them. But instead of silently and soowllugly backing 
away like the tom-cats of boyhood, they snarled and 
growled incoherently like two rival polar bears, then 
turned and walked apart, each with what dignity he 
could assume under the circumstances. They did not 
enter the cafion: Smith turned east, Jones west, and 
their further suffering has no place in this story. 
They were on Hermite Island, and in time, with the 
help of sealers, Smith reached the Falklands, where he 
shipped before the mast for Liverpool; and Jones, 
Punta Arenas, where he got passage to Valparaiso. 

It is easy for believers in reincarnation to picture 
the history, of this warfare of soul. Back in the be- 
ginning of things two monera collide, and, neither able 
to absorb the other, separate and remember. Two 
ameboid organisms struggle for the mastery and rend 
each other to death. Two monster fish battle in the 
warm,. steaming sea, and swim away, wounded, to be 
devoured by their kind. Two huge reptiles war to the 
death. Two mammals fight and run. Two manlike apes 
grapple on the bough of a tree, and, locked in vicious 
émbrace, with teeth buried in each other’s flesh, fall 
to a common death on the ground. Two apelike men 
battle with clubs and erack each other’s skull. Two 
human beings duel with*sword or pistol and kill each 
other. Two babies meet in a park and squall. And 
never, from the beginning, victory for one or forgive- 
ness from either. 

Fate gave them another meeting and another chance. 
Four years later both were paid off at San Francisco, 
and in looking for berths each met a skipper looking 
for mates, but at different times. Smith met him 
first, and, his credentials being good, while his reputa- 
tion was world-wide and’ splendid, from a skipper’s 
view-point, he was gladly accepted as first officer and 
sent aboard the ship, lying at anchor in the bay. 
Jones, rather than wait indefinitely for a berth as 
first mate, shipped as second, but only after a delay 
that brought him aboard as the ship wag lifting her 
anchor. Neither knew of the other’s presence in port, 
and their meeting on the poop as the tug was towing 
the ship to the Golden Gate was a matter of specula- 
tion to Captain Brown for some days after. They 
were introduced by the polite and enthusiastic skipper, 
who congratulated himself at the moment on his get- 
ting two such stars into his ship as Bully Smith and 








Black Jones of New York,—and they stood stock-still 
of 


and silent, staring at each other, while beads 
perspiration gathered on their brows; then both 


wheeled and walked away, as they had done on the 
frozen plateau of Cape Horn, Mr. Smith to the fore- 
castle, where the men, under the boatswains, were 
catting and fishing the anchor; Mr. Jones, to his room 
off the forward companion-alley. Here he sat on his 
chest, reviling Smith, his luck, the skipper who had 
shipped him, and the God above who had created him 
and brought him into contact with Smith and the 
things concerning Smith that he could not understand. 
Why, he asked himself, had he not thrashed him as a 
boy, or made friends with him? 

Dimly, through this inquiry indexed by his curses, 
Jones at this moment had a fleeting glimpse into the 
scientific basis of the Golden Rule, ever a fallacy to 
him. But his past and his present would not permit 
of a continuance of the mind process. Here he was, 
a competent first mate with. a master’s certificate, 
second mate under a first mate, who was Smith. And 
at. this he listened to a message delivered by the 
steward from the captain, that his presence was re- 
quired on deck. 

He went up, nervous as a cat in a strange place. 
Even though the ship was on her way and far from the 
beach, he approached the captain to ask that he be put 
ashore. But the captain quietly said, “ Report to Mr. 
Smith, sir,” and Jones walked forward to report, meet- 
ing Smith coming aft from the forecastle. 


“Ready for work, sir,’ stammered Jones. “ What 
do you wish?” 
“ No—nothing,” answered Smith, equally embar- 


rassed. They passed on, Smith aft to speak to the cap- 
tain, Jones forward, around the house, meekly bearing 
the ‘scrutiny of the men, and back to the main-rigging, 
where he stood idly looking aloft for a moment or two; 
then he coiled up a rope-—a task that ordinarily he 
would have summoned a man to in a burst of in- 
vective. 

Mr. Smith walked up to the captain. 

“ Anchor’s on the rail, sir,” he said. 
sir?” 

* What next?” queried the captain, sharply. . “ Don’t 
you know? Get both anchors inboard and stow them 


* What next, 


for sea. Pass that chain down into the lockers. Send 
down the fish-tackle. Get chafing-gear aloft. Stow 
away those fenders and clear up the decks. Get to 


work, Mr. Smith. 
sy. They’re looking at you now.” 

“Yes, sir,” answered the subdued Mr. Smith; and 
he went forward among the men. Mr. Jones found 
other ropes to coil. 

But the ship must be got ready for sea; and after a 
wearing day of work, with tentative orders from the 
two mates, with sarcastic comment from the captain, 
and insolent pratest from the bewildered’ “ rope- 
haulers,” this was finally accomplished; and at eight 
bells in the evening, with the tug cast off and the tow- 
line coiled down to dry, with canvas set and the 
course given to the helmsman, Smith and Jones mus- 
tered the men into the waist to choose watches. - They 
picked their men, one after another, with less interest 
in the proceedings than manifested by the men them- 
selves. Then the first mate said, wearily: “ Relieve 
the wheel and lookout. That ’1] do the port watch,” 
and went to his berth demoralized and despondent, 
sick at heart—in the mind state of a prize-fighter 
lately whipped. The second mate walked the deck in 
about the same mood, until four bells struck, when, 
about the time that Smith fell asleep, he roused up his 
individuality and proved himself a competent and 
masterful second mate. The watch responded: slowly 
to his call to the main-brace, and he went among them 
with a belaying-pin. 

When Smith relieved him at midnight he, too, felt, 
the inhibition until Jones fell asleep, when his powers 
revived and his watch learned his calibre. Neither 
man knew the cause of the change of mood. As far 
as they could analyze their emotions they were nerv- 
ous, broody, hateful, revengefuf, and cowardly, until 
some reluctancy or misdoing of the men roused them 
to righteous rage. They did not, and could not, know 
that this revulsion did not oceur until the other was 
asleep. This brought about a somewhat amusing con- 
dition of affairs a few days out. 

An Orkney-Islander of Mr. Jones’s watch—an intelli- 
gent, self-respecting man, who was aloft on the mizzen 
with a tar-pot—spilled a few drops on the clean white 
paint-work of the house; and Mr. Jones, standing be- 
side the window of the sleeping Mr. Smith, witnessed 
the careless act, and shouted: 

“Come down here, you long-headed billy-goat, and 
I'll make you smell hell!” 

“Ay, that I will,” answered the man, scrambling 
down in a hurry. 

Irreverent forecastle tradition has it that the 
Orkney Islands are peopled by the descendants of a 
shipwrecked Dane and a nanny-goat. This tradition 
found its birth and aeceptance, no doubt, from the 
goatlike characteristics of the heads, faces, and beards 
of this hardy race of people. But to apply the epithet 
goat to an Orkneyman is like saying Sawney to a 
Scot or nigger to a man-and-brother. Mr. Jones faced 
a raging lunatic; but. Mr. Smith had wakened ‘at his 

. shout, was intently listening in the berth below, and 
Mr. Jones’s efficiency left him. He backed away from 
the enraged sailor, then incontinently fled, pelted in 
the back by a hard and tarry fist, and occasionally 
kicked by a heavy sea-boot. Around the house they 
went, the man in an unspent fury of anger, Jones in 
anvagony of fear and humiliation, until, at the second 
tep, Mr. Smith appeared at the forward companion, 
whith opened on to the extension of the poop’ around 
which they had raced, with as much disquiet ‘in his 
face as was in Jones’s. 

“You, too,” bellowed the man. “ Stand still, an’ 
I'll no eat my dinner till I’ve licked you baith.” 

Mr. Smith stood for a moment or two, long enough 
to receive several crashing blows in the face, which he 
only tried to shield with his open, enfolding hands; 
then he, too, fled, but to his room, where he locked 
himself in. 

Mr. Jones had put the house between himself ‘and 
the enemy, who, having conquered both mates, now 
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seemed to be looking for the captain; but when the 
captain appeared with a revolver he quieted down, and 
tamely went in irons. The captain’s opinion of his 
mates must not be given; and the two mates’ ex- 
periences with the men before, by individual action 
while the other slept, they had regained their ascend- 
ency and authority, need not be detailed. 

The ship was bound for Melbourne, a long passage 
full of possibilities; but they ate at separate tables, 
and after the first days’ work seldom met except at 
the change of watches, when one would report to the 
other the happenings of the watch—the course, speed, 
direction and changes of the wind, and the progress of 
routine work—in a strained tone that was answered 
by the other with an equally embarrassed response. 
When both were awake their attitude and behavior 
were such as to merit the frankly expressed contempt 
of the skipper. When one was asleep, the other earned 
and won the hatred of his own watch, and this, by 
forecastle communicn, was extended to the other. 

There came a spell of bad weather, in which all 
hands were up cecasionally, and then it was noticeable 
that both mates would blurt out the same order to 
the men at the same time. It only increased the 
general strain, and each mate mentally cursed him- 
self and the other for the contretemps.. Next, the 
men observed that the pet antipathies of Mr. Smith 
among them. received more or less of the unkind at- 
tention of. Mr. Jones, and vice versa. A Dutchman, 
kicked by. the first miate in the morning washing down 
the deck, for working his broom athwartwise instead 
of fore and aft, was knocked down by the second mate 
in the dog-watch for passing to windward of him. An 
Jrishman, damned at the wheel by Jones for bad steer- 
ing, was set to work in his watch below by Smith for 
the small matter of eating his breakfast on deck. 
Other resemblances ofj thought and action occurred, 





fixed ground-swell, raised an ugly cross-sea that occa- 
sionally lifted a ton or two of green water over the 
rail. Captain Brown, to get his topsails in the easier, 
followed the wind as it changed, keeping it abeam; 
and, with a poor helmsman at the wheel, stood close 
beside him and added his voice to the uproar of whis- 
tling wind, pounding seas, the formless shouts of the 
four gangs at the downhauls, and the senseless up- 
braiding of the mates. 

“Don’t part those rotten downhauls!” roared the 
captain. “Watch out up aloft!” But the mates 
could not hear distinctly. 

“Haul away on your downhauls!” shouted Mr. 
Jones at the main-rigging, and, “ Haul away on your 
downhauls!”* repeated Mr. Smith from forward, each 
speech embellished with stock profanity. The yards 
were down, and the tackles aloft ‘“‘ two blocks,” but 
the fatuous mates did not see nor hear. 

“Belay your downhauls! Belay all!” yelled the 
furious skipper. at the wheel. ‘ Man the spilling-lines, 
and send a man aft who can steer!” 

“Haul on your downhauls!” thundered the mutual- 
minded mates, and the exasperated men hauled with 
all their strength. There were six to a gang, and they 
could have broken new manila under the circumstances. 
The weather downhauls went first, and the wind within 
the hollow tube of canvas lifted the yardarms. ‘Then a 
sea hit the weather quarter, boarded the ship, and 
washed the incompetent helmsman to the lee alley, 
where he lay quiet for a time. The captain seized the 
wheel and ground it up, yelling the while to “send a 
man aft, to haul away on the spilling-lines, to shut up 
that d—d noise at the halyards, and *tend to 
business.” 

But in spite of his objurgations the mates could not 
obey. They ran about the flooded waist of the ship, 
shouting futile instructions to the demoralized crew 

















They steered as one man 


more or less unfortunate, such as both showing kind- 
ness to the sick’steward until they met at his bedside, 
then ignoring ' and. neglecting him; and Mr. Jones’s 
untactful appearance ,with his sextant when Mr. 
Smith was taking the sun at ‘midday—an uncalled-for 
and regrettablé piece of assumption on his part; for a 
second mate is -not shipped to navigate, no matter 
what his proficiency. Again, each mate, unknown to 
the other, stopped the morning coffee of his watch on 
the flimsiest pretexts. 

This communion of soul, mutually strengthened, 
became a force which. pervaded the entire ship’s com- 
pany. The captain grew peevish, fretful, suspicious, 
and unkind to all. The steward became insolent as he 
recovered his health. The men quarrelled and divided 
among themselves, uniting only in their hatred of the 
mates. The cook was mobbed for unprofessional 
treatment of. the forecastle menu, and the carpenter 
and sail-maker° fought a drawn battle for choice of 
seats at the second-cabin table—-a matter that the 
steward might have decided, but would not.. And 
thus animated, the floating hell sailed slantingly 
across the Pacific until hit by the outer fringe of a 
typhoon near the Society Islands, by which time the 
Orkneyman was released. 

Mr. Jones had the deck at the beginning of it, and 
skilfully got the canvas in down to the maintopgallant- 
sail, when the captain appeared, and, with a falling 
barometer in mind, decided to call all hands and 
shorten down .to. lower topsails. This brought the 
other mate on deck, and trouble began. The maintop- 
gallantsail and upper mizzentopsail, however, came in 
easily, and were stowed before the evil genius of the 
mates could get to work. But then—the port watch 
to the fore, the starboard to the main—all hands 
manned the topsail downhauls and weather-braces, 
while the two mates slacked away the halyards and 
roared officerlike behests. It was a scene of wild con- 
fusion. The yards had been braced for a beam wind; 
but this wind was hauling aft and increasing rapidly 
te a screaming gale, which, bearing hard upon the 
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with the strength of two 


to do this or that,—and their orders were curiously 
similar, though inapplicable. Then, in spite of the 
captain’s mighty heavings on thes wheel, the ship 
broached to, spilling the topsails first, next the courses. 
The first slatted back against the masts, then forward 
against the strain of the bolt-ropes, started rents here 
and there, and-in three minutes were in rags and 
shreds, while the yards, with slackened weather-braces, 
swung and banged about in a manner to send the crew 
from under. They flocked to the break of the poop, 
the two mates among them. 

“Come aft: here to me, you two hell-fired farmers!” 
bellowed the captain, and. the two came. “ D—n your 
wretched, miserable hearts and souls, if it wasn’t for 
the law I'd slaughter you both! Look at my ship! 
Just look at her, now! Call yourself competent 
mates? Some cne must have told you that. Take this 
wheel! Take it, both of you, and steer! Get this 
ship dead before the wind and keep her so! You 
can’t shortem sail, but you can steer, and steer you 
will, straight and true, or I’ll put you ‘fore the mast!” 

They gripped the spokes meekly, Smith to starboard, 
Jones to port, and with the aid of the shivered mizzen- 
topsail got the ship before it, and steered—beautifully, 
with no sign or word from one io assist the other. 
Neither took charge, as is usual with two’ men at the 
wheel. Their movements were simultaneous and har- 
monious, with no conflicting judgments of pressure or 
release. They steered as one man with the strength of 
two; and Captain Brown glared at them awhile, then, 
unable to criticise, went forward among his men to 
secure his wabbly upper topsail-vyards. He tautened 
the braces; then, as all the downhauls had parted at 
or near the splices of the upper blocks, sent the 
whipped ends aloft to be rove off and knotted. But 
the first man up the fore had hardly reached the 
futtock rigging, when he sang out: “Land ho! Land 
dead ahead! Breakers under the bow, sir! It’s a reef 
—a barrier reef. Hard aport, sir, for God’s sake!” 

“Port your wheel!” yelled the captain from amid- 

(Continued on page $1.) 

















THe. STAR 


How strange it seems 
to wondering eyes 

That walls so dark 
can hold 

Such music and 

| such magic skies, 
Such Fairy-lands 

of gold! 


oe 


II 
They seem so high 
above the earth, 
Where cold and 
hunger are, 
"Tis well indeed these 
queens of mirth 
Have called their queen 


a Star! 


ARTHUR STRINGER. 


DRAWN BY H. J. MOWAT 

















By Captain M. B. Stewart, U.S.A. 


32'M bashful. Even in my cadet days, 
A@ when I had the advantage of bell- 
) buttons and all that sort of thing, I 

couldn’t make a go of it. I simply 
YZ couldn’t get on with the girls. So I 
& got into the habit of holding up the 
door and looking, as though the 
. whole business bored me stiff. Well, 
I had begun to feel that I was per- 
manently cured, when I was ordered back to the Point 
for duty. It was quite a change from the West and 
the Philippines and all the rest of the forsaken places 
at which I had served, and along about graduation, 
when the people began to flock up, I commenced to 
feel perky and foolish once more. I was doing my 
old stunt at the door when it happened—that is, when 
it began to happen. 

She floated in at the head of a bunch of cadet trailers 
about the size of a troop, war strength, and she 
handled them as though she had been in command all 
her life. I knew right off that I was going to take on 
in that troop, or do something foolish trying to. I 
just felt it. But I was up against a snag from the 
very first—didn’t know her, of course, and didn’t 
know any way of going about knowing her—none of 
the foxy ways, I mean. I couldn’t waltz up to that 
bunch of cadets and say, “ For Heaven’s sake, intro- 
duce me to your brown-eyed friend, Somebody,” and 
every time I could get a hold of anybody who knew 
her, he was so busy trying to break through the guard 
to get a-seat on the sofa that he forgot all about me 
in the excitement. 

This sort of thing kept up until the day of the 
Supe’s reception. The usual graduation crowd of fond 
mammas and adoring sweethearts was over at the 
Supe’s, walking over each other’s gowns, and I had 
the place all to myself, except for a dumpy old major 
of artillery who had gone to sleep over his cigar. I 
was mooning along feeling about the way I imagine 
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inan’s whole character could be metamorphosed in two 
minutes the way mine had, there was no telling what 
might not have happened to a mere stripe of white. 

“So, you must be Mr. Jones, I suppose,” she con- 
cluded. 

I didn’t follow her line of reasoning, but it didn’t 
matter. She went right on. 

“Now that we have settled that,” she continued. 
“vou may proceed.” And she cuddled up in her chair 
like a ten-year-old to listen. “ You may tell me all 
about it,” she added, when she was fixed to suit her. 

It seemed to strike her as being about the simplest 
thing in the world, but it began to look to me as 
though this Jones impersonation act was going to be 
risky business for little me. I could just see the sort 
of a bow-knot I was going to tie myself into, and I 
naturally wasn’t in any hurry about beginning the 
operation. 

“ All about Santiago and the medal and that awful 
wound and the charge and—oh, everything,” she speci- 
fied easily. 

I presume that there are times in every man’s life 
when our friend, the gentleman with the horns and 
tail, comes along with a mighty tempting proposition 
of one kind or another. Under ordinary circumstances 
a chap might back up and take his medicine like a 
man, but if he was being hypnotized by a pair of eyes 
like those I was gazing into, I'll bet he wouldn’t hesi- 
tate a moment over signing the cloven-footed party’s 
contract without reading it. 

I affected a becoming modesty. As a matter of fact, 
my impressions of Santiago consisted of what I had 
been able to glean from the papers at the time, and 
what I hadn’t been able to escape around the club 
ever since, but it was too late in the game for me to 
come along with my little tale of how I was an aide 
at Jacksonville while the guns were booming and men 
were making history around Santiago. 

“Now, please, don’t be modest,” she implored. “I 
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She floated in at the head of a bunch of cadet trailers 


a man must feel when he has missed the last train to 
his own wedding, when I bumped around a corner 
and—well, when I came to, I was sitting there as calm 
as you please, saying things I didn’t recognize as be- 
longing to my list, while she was letting her book slip 
to the floor and saying: 

“Now, don’t tell me! 
you love to guess?” 

i suppose I must have looked as though I did, for 
she went right on: “I knew you did. Now wait! 
Just a moment!” And she leaned her chin on her 
hand and looked up at me in a way that made me feel 
sort of gaspy and shivery, the way I used to when I 
was a boy and the water looked cold. 

“Now, you aren't Mr. Duncan,” 
“Are you? I’m sure you aren’t.” 

There was no reasonable grounds for disputing her. 
I wasn’t Dunean, and I was mighty glad I wasn’t. 

“ And I don’t believe you are Mr. Martin,” she con- 
tinued, “for Mr. Martin has yellow stripes on his 
trousers and yours are white. They are white, aren’t 
they ?” 

I looked down to see. I knew that they ought to be 
white—they had been for something over ten years, 
-but transformations seemed to be in order, and if a 


I’m going to guess—don’t 


she announced. 


know a lot about it already—how the line was falter- 
ing at that awful bloody crossing, how the General 
ealled for volunteers to go ahead, and—oh, please, 
you tell it!” 

I have always been told that it was like giving 
money away for me to play poker, for the simple 
reason that people don’t have to pay to see what is in 
my hand. I don’t know, of course, how I looked just 
then, but if it was anything like what I felt, she ought 
to have sent in a hurry call for the post surgeon. 

“ Of course,” she pouted, “if you don’t care to tell 
me, why—” and she began to gather up her book and 
parasol. 

“Oh, don’t think that,’ I remonstrated. “I was 
merely trying to collect my thoughts. It’s quite a 
long time since all that happened, you know. Er—as 
you say—the lines were wavering a bit, the General 
ealled for volunteers, and among the first to respond 
was Jon—I mean, I went along with the rest and— 
well, that’s about all there was to it, you know.” 

“But about the charge?” she insisted. “ And about 
the colors when that dear, gray-haired old sergeant 
fell and—oh, you know!” 

I can’t think of anything I wouldn’t have been will- 
ing to give to have known, but I didn’t know; and it 
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was strange, too, for Jones has never been backward 
about telling how he and Chaffee, and Lawton and a 
few others fixed up things down there at Santiago. I 
braced myself for one more effort, and I made up my 
mind that I would dive head first over the railing and 
drown myself in the lettuce-patch if that didn’t suit 
her. 

“Well, you know, when the sergeant fell—well, he 
just fell—fell down, you know, and the colors—why, 
they fell too, and—” 

Off in the distance I could hear some one calling, 
“Mis-tah Rey-nolds! Mis-tah Rey-y-nolds!” and _ be- 
fore I thought, I answered, “ Here.” 

I didn’t even look at her. I just stood up and 
longed for death to come to my rescue. Nothing hap- 
pened for quite a long time, and finally I mustered 
up enough nerve to look at her. But it was not com- 
forting. She was sitting very quietly, looking down 
at the tips of her shoes with an expression on her face 
that made me feel like a child-murderer. 

“T guess I had better be going,” I managed to 
stammer. ‘“I—please don’t feel that way about it. 
I couldn’t help it; really I couldn’t!” 

She regarded me for a fraction of a second. 

“Do you mean that it was my fault?” she inquired 
coldly. “It seems to me that it is bad enough to de 
such a thing, without trying to put the blame on a 
girl.” Then she began to blink rapidly and turned 
to look up the river. 

“No one ever ireated me that way before!” I heard 
her murmur. 

She arose and sort of drooped against the railing 
for a moment or so, then started to move uway. 

“Please don’t go!” I pleaded. “ Give me just a mo- 
ment. I’m a gentleman—at least I think I am—I try 
to be, and I can’t let you go feeling as you do!” 

She gave me one momentary look of reproach. “I 
can’t stay here with a stranger, can I? I hope you 
don’t think I talk to strangers—not knowingly.” 

An idea struck me. ‘ Will you wait just a mo- 
ment?” I begged, then looked wildly around the de- 
serted piazza. 

Over in his corner, the Major had waked up and 
was trying to pretend that he was not watching us. 

“Major,” I implored, “ will you do me a favor, a 
very great favor?” The Major looked at me inquir- 
ingly. ‘“ Introduce me to a young lady!” I explained, 
hurriedly. 

“Huh! 
quired. 


Say, what’s your particular rush?” he in- 
“What’s the matter with the one you just 
left? She looks to me to be about the proper—” 

“She is, she’s an angel,” I hastened to agsure him. 
“ She’s the one J want you to introduce me to!” 

“Hey, what!” he yelled. ‘“ What’s the matter with 
you, young man? You trying to be funny with me? 
S’pose I haven’t been watching you sashaying around 
her for the last half hour? Why, say—” 

“ But she thought I was Jones, and I wasn’t Jones, 
and I thought—I— You see—” I endeavored to ex- 
plain as I dragged him along the piazza after her. 

“No, I’m damned if I see!” he sputtered. ‘“ Let go 
of me, young man. I don’t know her, never saw her 
before in my life, so how the devil can I introduce 
you to her?” 

“ Just mumble,” I suggested. “ Anything will do.” 

By this time we had reached the corner, and fortu- 
nately she had stopped to watch the crowd trailing 
home from the reception. The Major shook himself 
loose from me. “Now keep your hands off me!” he 
commanded out of the corner of his mouth. ‘“ Don’t 
tear my clothes!” Then he marched up to his work 
like a little man. 

“ A-hem!” he began, explosively. “Miss Ah—er— 
ahem!—permit me—ah—this young man, son of an 
old friend of mine—ah—Mr.—ah—” He came to a 
full stop, and I could see the red beginning to creep 
up behind his ears. I tried to coach him, but he was 
in no frame of mind to listen to me. 

“Say!” he bawled, turning on me, “ what the devil 
is your name, anyway?” 

“ Reynolds,” I replied, meekly. 

“He said it was Jones,” she interrupted. 

The Major looked from me to her, then back again. 
“He did, eh?” he inquired. “He said he was Jones 
when he was Reynolds, and now he says he is Reyn- 
olds when he is— Look here, young man, what in 
thunder do you mean by denying that you are Jones?” 

* But he isn’t Jones,” she volunteered. 

The Major looked as though he was on the verge of 
apoplexy, and I braced myself for a storm. He gulped 
a couple of times, then turned his back on me. 
“Miss,” he said, making a pudgy little bow, “ kindly 
pardon me for permitting myself to be made an ass of 
by an animal of similar classification.” After which 
he faced about and departed. 

“Tt was the best’ I could do,” I told her. “ Anyway, 
I’m going to apologize if you will wait. I have acted 
like a cad, I know, and I want you to know that I 
realize it fully. T have acted like a brute.’ We were 
half way down the hall. “TI feel as though I would 
like to have somebody beat me, smash me good and 
hard—” 

She had stopped at the bottom of the stairs. “ You 
don’t expect me to do it, do you?” she inquired. 

“No, hardly,” I replied, ‘“ but I know some one who 
will. I’m going straight down to the club and tell 
Jones, and I’m quite certain he’ll do something of 
that sort when he knows.” 

“Do you think he will?” she inquired, hopefully. 

“ Will he?” I assured her. ‘“‘ You don’t know, Jones.” 
“Oh, don’t I?” she asked, innocently, then gurgled 
delightedly. ‘ That’s funny, for we have played to-. 
gether since we were so high,” and she paused long 
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qoWss? (hue, 


“No, I’m damned if I see!” he sputtered 


enough to indicate a height about her knee, then 
swished up-stairs. 

I was still standing there when the Major came 
toddling by. He glared at me, and for a moment I 
thought he was going to light into me with his cane, 
and I was preparing to side-step when he came up 
beside me. 

“Chump!” he hissed, then passed on up the stairs. 

“Thanks,” I called after him; “that’s almost the 
way I feel about it.” 

When I found Jones and told him about it, he 
roared. “Oh, say!” he screamed, when he got so that 
he could speak, “ this is rich! Say, fellows ”—and I 
nearly had to choke him to keep him from telling the 
whole club. ‘‘ Gee!” he finally remarked. “ She’s a 
peach, all right, that girl!” 

I quite a d with him, but I had other things in 
mind. “ Weill,” I inquired, “what are you going to 
do about it?” 

“Do?” he replied. ‘“ Why, there’s only one thing I 
can see to do.” 

I suppose I showed pretty plainly that I didn’t 
follow, so he continued: “I'll have to drag you up, 
and make the knock-down formal so you can square 
your fool self.” : 

“But, see here,” I protested, “ you don’t suppose 
she would meet me now, do you?” 

Jones inspected me in apparent disgust. His man- 
ner showed plainly that he considered me hopeless. 
** Reynolds,” he observed, ‘‘ you ought to employ some- 
body to keep the cows from grazing on you. It’s a 
sheer waste of energy to bother with a chump like you, 
but T’ll do it just this once. Come on.” 

I remember thinking at the time that people seemed 
remarkably unanimous in-the way they sized me up, 
but at the same time I realized that I was in no posi- 
tion to kick, so I merely let it go at thinking, and 
tagged Jones up to the hotel and around the piazza 
until we found her. 

“ Hello, Peaches!” was the way he introduced me. 
“Here’s this Jones-Reynolds party. He insists on 
making a noise like an apology, and I simply had to 
drag him up. Take my advice and look out for him. 
He’s a rascal—a devil! Beware of him. I suspect 
him of being a frivoller. Now, wade in,” he directed 
me; “I’m curious to see what sort of an excuse you 
have to offer for impersonating a man like me.” 

When he was out of sight | turned, to find the lady 
regarding me with as much curiosity as a well-bred 
woman is permitted to display, and I plunged into 
explanations without delay. 

“TI know it was unpardonable of me,” I began, “ but 
I simply couldn’t let you go on thinking of me as you 
must have thought. I—” ‘There I stopped, for her 
look of inquiry was rapidly growing into one of 
astonishment. I never knew an apology to have that 
sort of an effect before, so I hastened to resume. 
* You see—”’ [ began once more. 

* But I don’t—quite,” she interrupted me. “ In fact, 
i don’t think I see at all.” 

It was my turn to be astonished and I played the 
part without effort. 

“You will pardon me,” she continued, with icy 
sweetness, “but why should you assume that I had 
been thinking of you at all?” 

It was no time for skirmishing. It was apparent 
that she was not inclined to give me any assistance 
in this matter of squaring myself, so I got down to 
business. 

“ Why—er—this afternoon, you know, I—” I stam- 
mered. 

“This afternoon?” she inquired. “ Are you sure you 
are not mistaking me for some one else?” 

“No,” I replied, firmly, “i couldn’t. How could I?” 

It seemed to me that that ought to have eased the 
situation some, but it did nothing of the kind. 

“It might be very easy,” she replied, primly, 
wholly ignoring the inference. “There might be some 
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one whom I resembled. I might have 
a sister, you know. She might be a 
twin, and—oh, there are lots of ways, 
you know.” 

With an effort I managed to catch 
my breath. It was astonishing, of 
course, but it was so thoroughly in 
accord with the way I usually balled 
things up, that I recognized it as being 
highly. probable.. I flopped into a 
chair and stared at her until she looked 
the other way. : 

“T wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible,’ I gasped, “in one little spot 
like West Point! Two such—” Then 
I caught myself. “ Have you really a 
sister, a twin?” 

“T fail to see anything so disturbing 
in that,” she replied, calmly. “TI really 
have a sister, and she really went 
to New York this evening on the 
7.23.” 

There was no particular reason, 1 
suppose, why I should have taken Miss 
Peaches into my confidence, but that 
is just what I did. I told her the 
whole business from beginning to end. 
I didn’t spare myself in the least. I 
even gave her a _ slightly modified 
version of the opinions expressed on 
the subject by the Major and Jones. 

“Oh, I’m sure it is not quite as bad 
as that,” she assured me, “and I am 
sure sister won’t think so either.” 

“ Do you, really?” I begged. ‘“ Do you 
think she will ever forgive me?” 

“Oh, I’m positive she will,’ she con- 
soled me. “Sister is very nice about 
forgiving people when they are nice— 
about apologizing.” 

If I could only have let it go at 
that, my heart action need never have 
been subjected to the strain it did re- 
ceive, but I didn’t, and by the time 
I had sense enough to take myself off 
to the club for the evening, I had for- 
gotten that there was such a person 
as Sister in the world. Jones brought me back to 
earth. 

“Fix it up all right?” he inquired, as I came 
across him in the writing-room. “I forgot to come 
back and see.” 

“That was kind of you, I’m sure,’ I told him, 
“especially since you were so good as to drag me 
around to her sister.” 
Jones looked queer, and 
I proceeded to rub it 
in. “Seems to me 
most any sort of a 
chump ought to be able 
to tell his cousins 
apart, even if they do 
happen to be twins.” 

Jones started to re- 
ply, then apparently 
changed his mind’ and 
swallowed the rest of 
his highball. After a 
minute he began to 
laugh. “It’s one on 
me, I guess,” he ad- 
mitted; ‘it sure is— 
er— Say, excuse me, 
will you?” and he got 
up and dashed out of 
the club. 

The next morning I 
remembered that I had x 
forgotten to ask when ~* 
Sister would be back, 
so I went up to the 
hotel, partly to inquire 
about her, and—well, 
partly to ascertain if 
Miss Peaches lodked as 
good after breakfast as 
she did by moonlight. { 
did not find her, but I 
came upon the Major. 

I gave it up, and led 
him into the  mess- 
room, and after three 
cocktails he loosened up 
a little. Standing on 
the front step, he cock- 
ed his cigar  left-eye- 
ward and regarded me 
amicably. 

“Young man,” he con- 
fided, ““I feel sorry for 
you, honest I do. You 
aren’t half as big a 
chump as I took you to 
be, and I am beginning 
to like you, but I can 
see rough weather 
ahead of you. Be care- 
ful what-you do and 
how you do it. Remem- 
ber what- the lady in 
the side-show says, and 
beware of the beautiful 
blond female person 
with a freckle on her 
chin.” With this, he 
toddled off. On the 
walk he stopped to call 
back, “ Whatever - you 
do, don’t forget to keep 

our eagle eye on the 
reckle.” 

About the middle of 
the afternoon it dawned 
upon me what he had 
meant. It was there— 













the freckle, I mean—on Miss Peaches’ chin, and when 
I finally discovered it, I made up my mind to stop 
knocking the artillery for good and all. I meant to 
hunt up the Major and make my feelings clear to him, 
but somehow I never seemed to get the time. I was 
too busy, and the busier I got the busier I wanted to 
be, until— Well, that’s the trouble with the amateur 
in everything. He is so deadly in earnest. It took me 
just two days to make up my mind in regard to Miss 
Peaches, and about fifteen minutes to tell her how I 
felt about it. I suppose the fact that she did not call 
any one to throw me out at once must have en- 
couraged me, for I kept on telling her at an increas- 
ing rate per diem, until it finally became my sole topic 
of conversation with her. 

About a week after all this happened I found her 
in her favorite place on the piazza, and I was pre- 
paring to make my daily offer, when I discovered that 
something was wrong. She was looking me over as 
though she was trying to decide whether to call the 
porter or merely invite me to leave. Before I could 
co-ordinate myself a smile crept into her eyes and 
she held out her hand. 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones-Reynolds,’ 
me. “So you haven’t forgotten me?” 

For once in my life I played the part of a sane man. 
[I took one hasty look for the freckle. “ Indeed I 
have not,” I replied, then I settled down to the busi- 
ness of squaring myself with Sister. 

The cadets were scampering back to camp for din- 
ner formation when I came to, and I suppose that near- 
poker face of mine must have given me away. “ Oh,” 
she exclaimed, “ I forgot to give you Peaches’ note, and 
she made me promise, too!” 

There is no question but what the man who said 
that history repeats_itself knew what he was talking 
about. It did, immediately thereafter. Peaches hadn’t 
been gone three days before it was all off, and I was 
trying my best to persuade Sister that it was down- 
right cruelty to make a man wait more than a month. 
Before I could convince her of the folly of her way of 
thinking, somebody wired her a hurry-up detail as 
bridesmaid up in the mountains somewhere, and I had 
to content myself with a vague sort of promise that 
she would think it over. 

After leaving her [ went down to the club, where I 
met Jones, and for once Jones appeared to be serious. 
Without ceremony, he led me into the writing-room 
and plumped himself into a chair. 

“Now,” he demanded, “I want to know what you 
mean?” Before I could ask him what was worrying 
him, he held up his hand for silence. ‘* Remember our re- 
Jationship,”’ he added, “ and be careful what you say.” 
(Continued on page 82.) 
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“You need not come back before—well, before four o'clock * 
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eS PENG Ges MYHE note that is first struck and 
UW Vise AW) longest held in the whole literature 
WAY yb} Ma of the English hymn of Nativity is 
x bi that of a blithe and innocent merri- 





The life which was to be one 
unlit austerity, end- 
ing in ‘sublime tragedy, and con- 
Ah W) ferring upon man his first power of 
thrusting the rewards of action be- 
yond the stretch of human life, was ushered in by 
every symbol of joy, a star leading, shepherds listen- 
ing, an angelic choir singing; it had even the human- 


ment. 


izing touch of homely rusticity in the night in a 
stable, the manger crib, and the Babe warmed by 
the breath of the friendly kine. Be merry; this is 
the burden of the oldest carols: 
* A prineypal poynt of charyte, 
It is mery to be 
‘In Hym that is but oon, 
Be merry,” 
counsels one of the oldest songs, and adds: 
“ Now, Mary, for thi Sone’s sake 
Save hem alle that merthe make 
And lengest holdy on.” 
That virtue of holding on to high courage “ even 
to the edge of doom,” and of holding on to the making 


of mirth, occurs in one of the very earliest and quaint- 
est and most touching of the carols, which is a long 
antiphonal song between the blessed Mother and the 
holy Babe. The Mother reproaches. the Babe for 
being born in the hay and asks Him why, since verily 


He is King of men, He should not come in greater 
state, adding, with that tender human touch which 
runs through all these early songs: 
“But nevertheless 
1 will not cess 
To sing, by by, lullay.” 
The newly born Infant reassures her and tells her 
that though His crib is lowly, angels ares giving Him 
light, and that the time shall come when lords. and 


dukes and all kings upon earth shall worship Him 


end that in the mean time all her obligation is to 
hold Him on her knee and handle Him soft, and 
“Tf I wepe 
And may not slepe 


Sing thou, by by,, 
Then finally the blessed Mother 
Son, and it is once more a prayer 
high-hearted : 
“ Now, syn it is so, swet Son, . 
That all thyng is thi wyll, 


lullay.” 


asks a boon of her 
for the faithfully 


I pray the graunt me a boon 
If it be both right and skyll; 
That child or man that will or kan 
Be mery all the day, 
To bliss hem bryng 
And I shall syng, 
Lullay, by by, lullay.” 


There is but one caro] that hints at sorrow in the 
Nativity, and tender and beautiful as it is and coming 
in its modernity as nearly as possible to the mood of 
the ancient thought, it has the flaw of believing the 
Mother’s bliss overshadowed: 


‘They all were looking for a king 

To slay their foes and lift them high; 
Thou cam’st, a little baby thing 

That made a woman cry.” 


The remainder of the little poem is too exquisite and 
too rarely reprinted to be omitted here: 


“QO, Son of Man, to right my lot 
Naught but Thy presence can avail, . 
Yet on the road, Thy wheels are not, 
Nor en the sea, Thy sail. 


“ My how or when, Thou wilt not heed, 
But come down Thine own secret stair 
That Thou mayst answer all my need, 
Yea, every byegone prayer.” 


Of all the modern carols this one comes as near as any 
to eatehing the inimitable naiveté and loving inti- 
macy of the early carols, of which perhaps the very 
sweetest of all dates back earlier than the fifteenth 
eentury: 
“He came al so still, 

There His Mother 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the grass. 
He came al so still 

To His Mother's bour 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the 
‘Tle came al so still 

There His Mother 
As dew in April 

That falleth on the spray.” 


was, 


flour. 


lay 


Many of the early carols are put into the mouths 
of the shepherds, or are sung by an angel and con- 
tain prayers and Christian doctrine as well as sim- 
ple narrative of the divine event. There is a very 
ancient carol entitled: 

“Ane Sang of the Birth of Christ. 


Brand in his Observations on Popular Antiquities pre- 
supposes that this ‘“ One” who sang of Christ is an 


angel, but surely it is a very human petition that 
goes up in one stanza: 
“O, my deir hert, yong Jesus sweit, 
Prepare Thy ecreddill in my spreit, 
That I sall rock Thee in my hert 
And never mair from Thee depart.” 


Many. of the carols are outgrowths of the Latin 
church hymns, and either bear a Latin refrain to the 
English song or are indifferently made up of Latin and 
English, as, for example: 

“Salvator Mundi Domine, 
Fader of Heaven, blessed Thou be 
And Thy Son, that cometh of Thee 
De Virgine Maria.” 


On the same order is the very, early carol of unknown 
authorship: 
* Of one that is so ‘fayr 
Velut maris stella 
Brighter than the day 
Parens et puella, 
Ie erie to the, thou se to me, 
Levedy, preye thi Sone for me, 
Tam pia, 
That ic mote come to the 
Maria.” 


and bright 


is light, 


And to end with and return to the merriment and 
joy of the earliest carols we have that winning and 
delicious song of shepherds with the “tyrle, tirlo” 
refrain of the pipes: 
“ About the fyld thei pyped full right 
Kven about the middes of nyght; 
Adown from heven thei saw cum a light, 
Tyrli, Tirlo! 
“Of angels ther came a company 
With merry songe and melody, 
The shepperdes anoune ’gan them aspy, 
Tyrli, tirlo.' 


“ Now preye we to that meke Chyld, 
And to His Mother, that is so myld, 
The which was never defyled, 

Tyrli, tirlo. 

“That we may come unto His blysse, 
Where joy slial never mysse, 

Than may we sing in Paradice, 
Tyrli, tirlo.” 

These early songs may lay claim to a simplicity 
and sincerity hard to regain in this later day; a 
simplicity which sits at the very apex of intellectual 
endeavor and is its highest reach, a sincerity which 
commands an absolute harmony, and which is the 
natural blossom of an ingenuous faith and unstinted 
love. 
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IS ‘MYRTLE ’?”’— 


A HOLIDAY CRISIS 
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MHE Secretary of the Navy 

was up to his ears in work, 

but he nodded affirmatively 

jwhen Francis Pyne’s card 

A was brought in. 

Some §=6A somewhat insignificant- 

looking person, this inopportune visitor, 

with the long, slim fingers and the in- 

trospective eyes of a dreamer. Men 

called him impracticable, but it was a matter of record 
that he had once patented an important improve- 
ment for the breech mechanism in big guns, and the 
Secretary had been his father’s friend. 

*“ What is it to-day?” asked the elder man when they 
had shaken hands. 

“Tm going to make war an impossibility, Mr. Sec- 
retary—at least, naval conflicts. Inside of a year your 
Dreadnoughts will be so much iron junk.” 

“You will have to show me,” smiled the Secretary. 

Pyne’s essentially weak mouth took on an‘obstinate 
twist. ‘ Ah, that’s my secret,” he declared. 

The Seeretary’s eyes strayed back to his overloaded 
desk. 

“ But if you want a test, a proof,” continued Pyne, 
eagerly, “ 1 can show you. Have you a twenty-dollar 
gold piece?” 

The Secretary dove into his trousers pocket and 
drew out a handful of coin, from which he selected 
a double-eagle. 

* Note the date, but don’t tell me.” 

The Secretary did so. 

“Now put it on the table, date side down.” 

The young man produced a small steel die set in 
« wooden handle. Using an iron paper-weight as a 
hammer, he imprinted upon the coin a peculiar mono- 





gram. 
“That's for F. H. P., my private ‘ chop,” he ex- 
plained. ‘Had it cut by an expert in Yokohama. 


Now you can mark the coin in any way you please. 
I’m not to see.” 

The Secretary scored some hieroglyphic lines on the 
double-eagle with the point of a knife blade. 

* Yow ll know it again?” 

The Secretary nodded. 

“To-day is September the third, and there is a 
foreign mail out to-morrow. You will send that coin 
to one of your agents in London, with instructions to 
have the package containing it placed in the strong- 
room of the Carpathian, scheduled to sail from Liver- 
pool on Saturday, September the fifteenth.” 

“Very good.” 

“Til engage, Mr. Secretary, to stop the Carpathian 
in mid-ocean and take that package from her, deliver- 
ing it to you in person.” 

By force?” 

“Yes, That is, foree of a certain kind—my secret.” 

* But, my dear boy—” 

“Oh, there will be no bloodshed. Ul 
that or admit that I have lost the game.” 

The Secretary looked disturbed.  “ But 
piracy,” he objected. 

* Exactly—if I don’t sueceed. Otherwise it is an 
interesting experiment conducted under governmental 
auspices. The Carpathian is an American ship, and 
so there will be no danger of international complica- 
tions, Afterward you can explain the affair and have 
me properly whitewashed.” 

* What part am I to take in this business?” 

“ Nothing, except to that the marked coin. 
properly sealed and addressed to you personally, is 
deposited in the Carpathian’s strong-room. I under 
stand that she is to bring over, on the same trip, a 
pretty heavy shipment of gold—they say, ten millions.” 

The Secretary considered. “I don’t like it,” he said 
at length. ‘“ Frankly, I don’t. You really think—” 

“1 know,” retorted Pyne. “ And I’m patriot enough 
to offer first chance to my own country. It will be 
time in plenty to disclose the secret after I have con- 
vineed you of its value.” 

The Secretary sat silent and disturbed. 


guarantee 


this is 


see 


. 
‘1 may as well put the whole matter before you,” 


continued Pyne. “ If I sueceed I shall expect my re- 
ward. L mean that I shall want Lrene.” 

*Trene! My daughter Lrene?” 

*“ Nothing less. You're surprised, of course—and 
displeased ?” 

The Secretary held up a deprecatory hand. . “ I don’t 
deny the surprise, my dear boy,” he said. “ But dis- 
pleased? No; at least, that isn’t the precise word.” 

* Thank you, Mr. Catheart.” 

“See here, Francis; I shall be perfectly candid with 
you. You are an honorable man. and you have the 
means to take care of my girl. Your father was my 
dearest friend, and you were an inmate of my house- 
hold during your school and college years. All of us 
liked you; yes, and we have continued to do so. But— 
but—” 

‘You can't make me out; isn’t that it? You don’t 
understand, and so naturally, quite naturally, you 
distrust.” 


The dirigible had begun to work her aerial propellers 
in earnest, and was advancing straight towards the 
“ Carpathian” 
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“ Have you spoken to Irene?” 

“No; I’ve been waiting for a chance like this—the 
chance that will speak for me. I think I know Irene 
—what she would expect of a man.” 

“There is John Dare,” said the Secretary, suddenly. 

“T thought you disapproved of him?” 

“T do. He hasn’t a penny.” 

* And that it was only a passing fancy.” 

“She doesn’t see him nowadays; I understand that 
he has left the city. But I can’t be sure how far 
the affair went.” 

“Tl back myself against Dare,” said Pyne, con- 
fidently. ‘“ He’s an idler, a leader of cotillions, a 
tailor’s dummy—pouf!” 

* Yet everybody likes him. I do myself.” 

“Perhaps so; we needn’t waste words discussing it. 
You haven't answered my question.” 

“TI eouldn’t undertake to influence, much 
coerce—” 

“Not in the least degree necessary. 
sent—am I to have that?” 

* At all events, I won’t oppose. If Irene—” 

“That’s enough. The test I have proposed will 
settle everything else.” 

* Wait a moment. 
left to my private judgment. 
the President.” 

“ Well, if you insist upon it. 


less to 


It’s your con- 


This is too big an issue to be 
I shall have to consult 


But no one else must 


. know.” 


*T understand.” 

“You can send me word at the Travellers Club be- 
fore midnight. The marked coin should be in the post 
by then in order to catch the outgoing mail.” 

Francis Pyne rose and drew on his gloves. “ Good 
day, Mr. Seeretary,” he said, formally; then he was 
gone, and the Secretary lit a large cigar and sat 
down to consider. 

Shortly before midnight Pyne received his message. 
It read: es - 


“My peEAR FRANcIS,—-The President, with charac- 
teristic enthusiasm, has approved, but I feel bound to 
say that the decision was reached contrary to my 
private wishes and officially expressed advice. Of 
course, I stand by what I have said. The package has 
been placed in the mail, and I have only to urge upon 
you the necessity, the absolute necessity, of prudence. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“J. D. Carucart.” 


The young man read the note with undisguised 
satisfaction. He was in travelling dress, and a herdic 
was in waiting at the door. By dint of fast driving 
he was enabled to catch the midnight train for the 
North. 


On September the fifteenth the Carpathian sailed 
from Liverpool with twelve million dollars’ worth of 
gold ingots and coin stowed away in her strong-room. 
According to her ordinary schedule, and barring ac- 
cidents and bad weather, she should reach Sandy Hook 
early on Friday morning, September the twenty-first. 
On Sunday, the sixteenth, Secretary Cathcart received 
the following cablegram: 


Wireless from S. 8. Carpathian, vid Clifden and 
Anglo-American cables. “ Cathcart, Washington. Pas- 
senger—Carpathian. IRENE.” 


The Secretary was visibly upset at this unlooked- 
for intelligence. It had been understood that Miss 
Catheart was to return with the Ellenwoods, passage 
for the party having been booked on a German liner 
for October the first. And now it appeared that she 
was on the Carpathian—the Carpathian of all ships! 
Quite possibly, too, without a chaperon! What un- 
heard-of folly! Mr. Secretary Cathcart drove hastily 
around to the government telegraph offices. 

At the end of three anxious hours he had been able 
to communicate twice with the Carpathian. Miss Cath- 
cart had assured him that she was perfectly happy 
and comfortable on board the Carpathian; she was be- 
ing admirably chaperoned by Aunt Eliza Welling, and 
Mr. John Dare was the purser of the ship—such a 
surprise! But, of course, it was too late to do any- 
thing about it now. The Carpathian was well out at 
sea, and as yet there are no pink and green transfer 
slips on the transatlantic lines. While the Secretary 
was feverishly cogitating what possible good advice 
he might give his daughter in the event of certain 
nameless contingencies, the cable operator informed 
him that the Marconi station in Ireland was no longer 
in touch with the Carpathian. The break might be 
temporary, but it was complete. Whereupon the Hon- 
orable Mr. Catheart turned his attention to locating 
the whereabouts of Mr. Francis Howe Pyne, of Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York. Dili- 
gent inquiry, pursued through every possible social 
and official channel, failed to unearth the anxiously 
sought for gentleman. Not to keep the reader in un- 
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“It is a balloon,” pronounced Dare. 


necessary perplexity, it may be frankly stated that 
Mr. Pyne was aboard his turbine yacht Gray Goose, 
now fitting for sea at an obscure shipyard a few miles 
south of Philadelphia. That same night the Gray 
Goose slipped quietly down the river and passed out 
between the Capes, bound eastward on a great circle 
course. The special officers learned all about it late 
on Monday afternoon, and in due time made a com- 
prehensive and entirely useless report on the affair to 
the Navy Department. Another blank then for the 
harassed father and official. 

There was but one more thing that could be done. 
The twenty-five-knot cruiser Jroquois was fortunately 
available, and she was forthwith detached from the 
North Atlantic squadron and despatched on a special 
mission to intercept the Carpathian. No definite in- 
structions could be given to the commander of the 
Iroquois. He was simply to find the Carpathian, and 
to use his best judgment should any emergency present 
itself. He was also to watch out for the turbine yacht 
Gray Goose, N. Y. Y. C., Pyne owner and commander. 
Private signal, SGBA. 

It was Jate on-Sunday evening when the exhausted 
Mr. Secretary Cathcart laid down the telephone trans- 
mitter, which he had had almost continuously in hand 
since nine o’clock that morning, to the complete sub- 
ordination of his customary official duties. He had 
done all he could, and Providence must be trusted for 
the rest. “So John Dare has gone to work, taken 
the job that came to hand,’ mused the Secretary. 
Somehow he felt a little more comfortable in knowing 
that he also wea aboard the Carpathian. 


The Carpathian, aided by smooth seas and a follow- 
ing wind, had been doing a little better than twenty- 
four knots right along, and it was now the morning 
of the third day. Happy is the ship, equally with the 
nation, that has no history. The passengers of the 
Carpathian had had nothing more to do than to eat 
their four or five meals a day and say amiable things 
about the good ship and her able commander, Captain 
Locke. A testimonial was in contemplation, and 
there were some hopes of eclipsing the east - bound 
record. 

Miss Cathcart came on deck at ten o’clock, and 
Purser John Dare was not long in following her. Busi- 
ness, it would seem, was not pressing that morning. 

The young people, evidently on excellent terms, 
greeted each other cordially. Miss Cathcart remarked 
on the fineness of the day, and inquired lightly if any- 
thing had happened. Something had gone askew with 
the wireless apparatus, and there had been no edition 
of the Log of the Carputhian since Sunday. 

“ But it’s working again now,” said Dare, glancing 
up at the spider-like antenne of the installation at 
the masthead. Inside the littleecabin of the Marconi 
cperator the sounder was spluttering like a pack of 
lighted fire-crackers. 

“Wonder if I couldn’t get a new crochet pattern 
from that ‘Mountain’ liner over on the port bow,” re- 
marked Miss Catheart, frivolously. ‘“ Cast 12, purl 4; 
turn, and bind off 2. Doesn’t that sound mys- 
terious?” 

“We had an odd sort of call an hour ago,” said John 
Dare. “The Gray Goose asked for our latitude and 
longitude. Isn’t that Francis Pyne’s yacht?” 

e Yes.” 


“ He’s a queer chap. I’ve sometimes wondered if he 


didn’t have a sneaking sort of interest in you. Not 
that it matters—-now.” 
“T should think not,” warned Miss Cathcart. She 


looked seaward. ‘“ Are we likely to meet her?” 

“It’s always the unlikely at sea,” retorted Dare. 
“ Shall we waik?” 

They made half a dozen rounds of the deck, and then, 
being privileged, ascended the navigating bridge. A 
vessel had just been reported dead ahead, and Captain 
Locke was looking at her through the marine glasses. 
“ Brigantine rigged and one stack,” he remarked. 

“The Gray Goose,” suggested Miss Cathcart, inter- 
estedly. ‘“ Does she show any number?” 

“What’s that in the air above her?” asked Dare. 
“Can you make it out, captain?” 

“Tf it wasn’t so incredible I should call it a balloon. 
But look for yourself.” 

“It is a balloon,” pronounced Dare. “One of the 
French army pattern. The yacht does not appear to 
be moving, and the balloon is forging slowly ahead of 
her. A dirigible, I should say.” 

Captain Locke reclaimed the binoculars. “ Curious!” 
he muttered. . 

_ A deck-steward brought up a message from the 
Marconi operator. Captain Locke read it through, 


“One of the French army pattern” 


stared, swore softly, and read it again. He handed 
the paper to Hunt, the first officer, who stared and 
swore in his turn. 

“Tt’s the Gray Goose right enough,” said John Dare, 
the glass again to his eye. “SGBA-—-that’s her pri- 
vate signal.” 

“You know her?” asked Captain Locke. 

“Yes, sir. Turbine yacht belonging to Francis Howe 
Pyne of Washington.” 

“Ts he—is he a lunatic?” 

“Some people think so. But why?” 

Quite forgetful of Miss Cathcart’s interested pres- 
ence, Captain Locke read the communication aloud. 


“To Commander Carpathian: 

“‘ Kindly reduce speed to six knots, keeping compass 
course east by one-half south. On signal of a red 
and white checker-board flag from main truck of Gray 
Goose you will stop your engines and await further 
orders, F. H. Pyne, 

Commanding turbine yacht Gray Goose.” 


“ A cool customer,” remarked John Dare, glancing 
at the telegraph, which pointed to full speed ahead. 

Captain Locke turned purple and apoplectic. The first 
officer ventured the assertion 





Captain Locke said nothing and did nothing. He 
looked obstinate and waited. 

The balloon continued its slow but majestic advance. 
Now it could be noticed that behind it trailed a long, 
insulated wire, buoyed with cork rings that sustained 
its lateral length upon the water. The cable was 
being paid out from the forecastle of the Gray 
Goose. 

“Tt’s a power wire,’ said Dare, speaking almost 
under his breath. “It works the motors of the bal- 
loon from the yacht’s dynamo, and so saves the weight 
of a prime mover. Clever idea.” 

The aerial was now floating directly above the 
Carpathian. It descended slowly until it rested, poised 
on a level with the mastheads. There were five men 
on the machine deck of the balloon. One of them, a 
slender figure, clad in a ridiculous linen duster, leaned 
over the brass railings, a megaphone at his lips. “I 
must speak with Captain Locke,” he announced. 

The commander of the Carpathian snatched up his 
trumpet. “Go to hell!” he roared. 

“Don’t lose your temper,’ was the suave reply. 
* Perhaps you will be good enough to notice that I 
can very easily drop a shell down any one of your 
stacks. I think that you had better consent to talk 
over this business quietly.” 

Captain Locke was silent. Beads of sweat were 
standing on his forehead, and his knees shook under 
him. Yet he was by no means a coward; it was 
simply that the affair lay outside of all experience, and, 
intellectually, he was unable to grapple with it. 

“You haven’t obeyed my orders about your fires 
and clearing your decks,” continued the man in the 
linen duster. “‘ Everybody, except the watch on deck, 
is to go below immediately. Be good enough to see 
that this is done.” 

As in a dream the commander of the Carpathian 
nodded at his first officer. The latter swung down 
from the bridge, and the passengers were ordered be- 
low; they obeyed in terrified silence, and so many of 
the crew as were not on actual duty were obliged to 
follow them. John Dare and Miss Cathcart remained 
on the bridge; their hands had strayed and clung 
together, but the girl’s eyes were bright and unfalter- 
ing. “It is Francis Pyne,” she whispered, “and I 
think that he has recognized me.” 

The Carpathian had now lost steerageway, and lay 
rocking gently on the long ocean swell. Her decks 
were virtually deserted, and the light curl of smoke 
from the funnels indicated that her fires had been 
banked. 

From the deck of the aerial a light rope-ladder came 
swinging down. “Send your purser aloft!” came the 
order from the man with the megaphone. 

Captain Locke seemed incapable of coherent speech 
or, indeed, thought. His ruddy face had taken on a 
pasty gray pallor, and his big body had _ visibly 





that he would be damned, 
and clean forgot to apolo- 
gize to the lady for lan- 
guage so unbecoming. The 
Carpathian ploughed stead- 
ily along, and now the Gray 
Goose, with that curious- 
looking balloon floating a 
little ways ahead of her, 
was barely three miles 
away. 

“Look!” said John Dare, 
suddenly. The dirigible had 
begun to work her aerial 
propellers in earnest, and 
was advancing straight to- 
ward the Carpathian. Some- 
thing dropped from the 
machine deck of the balloon, 
something that struck the 
water with a sinister splash. 
Immediately a flashing foun- 
tain of spray ascended. 

“A shell!” exclaimed 
John Dare. ‘“ There’s anoth- 
er—two more! Melinite, I 
should say.” Now the sea 
was dotted with the white 
plumes of the powerful ex- 
plosives, and the following 
detonations were clearly au- 
dible. 

Captain lLocke’s hand 
strayed in the direction of 
the telegraph. “It’s some- 
thing incredible!”-he gasped. 

“Straight into the hor- 
nets’ nest,” commented Dare, 
gravely. 

The ball at the main 
truck of the Gray Goose 
broke into a red and white 
checker-board flag. Auto- 
matically Captain Locke 
moved the telegraph han- 
dles “to the stop position, 
and the triple screws of the 
Carpathian ceased to _ re- 
volve, although her headway 
carried her steadily onward. 
“Tve a_ two-million-dollar 
ship and a thousand lives to 
look out for,’ said the com- 
mander of the Carpathian, 
defensively. And yet no one 
on the bridge had_ uttered 
a single word. 

Another Marconi 
sage: 


mes- 


* Keep her. steady as you 
go. Order your passengers 
below and all fires banked. 
Disconnect wireless appara- 














tus. Further communica- 
tion by megaphone. 
PYNE.” 
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“Perhaps you will be good enough to notice that I can 
very easily drop a shell down any one of your stacks” 








































































































































He sank down in a crumpled heap 


shrunk. Dare looked him over, and decided to act 
on his own responsibility. 

“There seems to be no help for it,” he said, in an 
undertone, to Miss Catheart. “We must have the 
matter out with this madman. I[ shall return to you— 
be sure of that.” 

The small, cold tingers loosed their hold instantly. 
Dare understood, and his heart beat warm with pride 
and tenderness. This girl was the right sort, as, in- 
deed, he had always known. 

Up the swaying ladder, until he was able to grasp 
the deck-railing, and swing himself aboard the aerial. 
The two men looked at each other. 

“So it is you, John Dare?” said Francis Pyne, and 
smiled sourly. “ Of course that is Miss Cathcart on 
the bridge?” 


. Yes.” 
“She is not to go below, under any cireum- 
stances. That's the first thing I have to impress upon 


you, 
" “Very good,” said Dare, holding himself well in 
hand. 

“So you are the purser of the Carpathian? 
queer world.” 

“ Drive ahead, please.” 

“You are to tell Captain Locke that all hatches 
and companion-ways are to be kept closed, except as 
| shall specifically direct. You will give me your keys 
and the combination of the strong-room; also the 
registry lists. Quite possibly I may require your per- 
sonal assistance in the matter of the treasure, and you 
will render it without further argument. Present my 
compliments to Captain Locke, and let me have his 
answer at the earliest possible moment.” 

As in duty bound, John Dare presented this ulti- 
matum to his commander. Captain Locke listened at- 
tentively, but Dare was not sure that he was really 
taking in the amazing nature of the communication. 
“ Of course.” continued Dare, sharply, “I must con- 
tend that the surrender of my keys is a matter quite 
outside your legitimate functions as the master of this 
ship. The purser’s department is responsible to the 
owners alone.” j 

Captain Locke's face crimsonea into sudden anger. 
‘If, in my judgment, the safety of the vessel demands 
it.” he said, thickly, “I can assume that responsi- 
bility.” He looked up at the big gas-bag swaying 
overhead, ‘Two: men stood on the after part of the 
aerial’s deck; they balanced, on the brass railing, a 
highly polished, cylinder-shaped object—without doubt 
# melinite shell. The deadly thing was poised directly 
over one of the middle stacks; if dropped it would in- 
failibly reach the boiler-room, and its explosion would 
wreck the ship. 

Captain Locke turned to his purser, speaking in a 
dry, staccato voice: “Mr. Dare, you will deliver to 
this man Pyne your keys and the combination of the 
strong-room. No, sir, I will not discuss the order— 
it is given.” 

“At least, I may be allowed to station a guard at 
the strong-room?” persisted Dare. ‘‘ Surely, if they at- 
tempt to board us, the odds will again be equalized. 
They will hardly involve their own men in our de- 
struction.” 


It is a 
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The commander of 
the Carpathian nodded, 
but it is doubtful if he 
either heard or under- 
stood. Dare dived be- 
low, ostensibly to get 
his keys. Reappearing 
a few minutes later, he 
climbed the rope-ladder 
for the second time, and 
handed over a_ paper 
containing the combina- 
tion of the treasure- 
‘room lock, together 
with his keys. Pyne 
acknowledged their de- 
livery by a stiff bow. 
* We shall be ready to 
descend in a few min- 
utes,” he said. Then 
he caught up his mega- 
phone, and hailed the 
bridge of the Carpath- 
ian. “Have the fore 
and main hatches re- 
moved!” he ordered, 
and Captain Locke 
made an assenting gest- 
ure toward the little 
knot of seamen on the 
forecastle. 

“Everybody stand 
clear, above and below 
deck!” was the next 


HARPER’S 


command. Two bomb- 
shaped objects were 
quickly lowered from 


the deck of. the aerial, 
and were lost to sight 
in the hold of the Car- 
pathian. 

“ Hatches replaced!” 
The men obeyed. Two 
full minutes of strained 
expectancy _— followed; 
then from the interior 
of the vessel came a 
muffled detonation, al- 
most immediately eci- 
oed by another. John 
Dare gripped hard at 
the railing under his 
hand. 

II 

What had happened? 
Apparently, nothing of 
consequence. Dare was 
listening with all his 
ears, but no further 
sound was audible—no 
rending of timbers nor 
not a sigh or a moan from the 
thousand souls confined below the main deck of the 
Carpathian. The steamer floated as quietly and 
majestically as ever; it seemed like a dream. 

* All hands below!” came the final order from the 
megaphone, and the seamen on the forecastle lost no 
time in obeying. Rifles were peeping over. the rail of 
the dirigible, and it was certain that this eccentric Mr. 
Pyne meant business. There now remained above deck 
but five persons—Miss Cathcart, Captain Locke, Wil- 
son, the second officer, the quartermaster at the wheel, 
and the forward lookout. Some ten minutes had 
passed since the bombs had been lowered into the hold, 
but there had been no new developments. 

Francis Pyne began fitting over his shoulders a 
curious-looking article resembling a diver’s helmet 
in its general const#@etion, but of much lighter ma- 
terial. At its peak there was a connection for a line 
of flexible hose that ran to the pressure-tank of a 
motor-driven air-pump. Two of Pyne’s assistants 
were putting themselves into similar harness, .and 
a fourth helmet lay ready on the pressure-tank. 
Pyne motioned to Dare that this last was for his 
use. 

Now John Dare had been casting over the matter in 
his mind, and he thought that he understood it. Cer- 
tainly, the bombs were not of the ordinary sort; prob- 
ably they had been-charged with some poisonous or 
suffocating gas, and this was now doing its appointed 
work. The respiratory apparatus worn by Pyne and 
his associates would enable them to brave the de- 
structive fumes with impunity, and they could now 
loot the golden treasure of the Carpathian at their 
leisure. A devilishly complete scheme, and Dare 
turned a little sick as its full significance sank into 
his mind. And there was Irene Catheart’s troubled 
but still trustful face staring up at him from the 
bridge of the Carpathian. 

Dare’s resolution was quickly taken. He must obey 
the orders of this madman Pyne and accompany him 
to the cabin of the steamer—to the strong-room itself 
if that should become necessary. After that he would 
be guided as opportunity might offer. Accordingly, 
he placed the helmet on his head, and adjusted the rub- 
ber throat-latch that made it air-tight. At a nod from 
Pyne the deseent was begun, the man addressed as 
Dolson, and who seemed to be acting as second in com- 
mand, leading the way, and Pyne himself bringing up 
the rear. Two men remained on the deck of the aerial, 
one to manage the air-pump, and the other to stand 
guard rifle in hand. The latter, a stout fellow with a 
curtain of black beard, had bent forward significantly 
as Dolson passed him, and Dare was certain that the 





clash of metal; 


action indicated some sort of. secret understand- 
ing. But of its nature he could form no definite opin- 
ion. 


The four men stood on the deck of the Carpathian, 
and Dare took a good look at his companions. The 
combination of the ordinary garb of civilization with 
the bulbous-shaped metal head-dress gave them an 
aspect singularly grotesque and repellent; they might 
have passed for the nightmare creations of a scientific 
romancer’s brain, inhuman citizens of some remote and 
abnormal planet world suddenly descended upon this 
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terrestrial stage. And the part they were now to play 
was surely in appropriate keeping. 

The saloon companion-way gave them entrance, and 
Dare was ordered to lead the advance. He did so, and 
the others followed, the four lines of air-hose connec- 
tion trailing behind. It was necessary to move slowly 
and with care, so as to avoid any possible entangle- 
ment of the latter; the adventurers were in the posi- 
tion of the deep-sea diver, and must adopt all his 
precautions. ‘ 

The atmosphere below, as viewed through the glazed 
eye-pieces of the helmet, impressed Dare as being a 
trifle hazy, but there was no smoke, and, of course, his 
own respiration was assured by the supply of pure air 
continuously pumped in from above. At first, he 
would not look about him, but presently he stumbled 
against a prostrate and inert form—one of the cabin- 
stewards, as he could see from the white mess-jacket. 
Then he forced himself to take in the full measure 
of the tragedy that had been enacted. : 

The saloon was full of bodies. Apparently, both pas- 
sengers and crew had huddled together indiscrimi- 
nately in this hour of terror; all differences had been 
forgotten in the one overmastering desire for the 
companionship of their kind. And they had fallen as 
they had stood—in little, disordered heaps. Yet the 
attitudes were composed and natural, and there was 
none of the black agony of suffocation on the faces that 
he saw. If they had died, they had passed painlessly 
and instantaneously; Dare was glad of that. Then a 
teuch on his elbow motioned to proceed. 

The strong-room was located on the starboard gang- 
way, just abaft the main dining-saloon. Dare took the 
keys that Pyne handed to him, and unlocked the door. 
Under their eyes lay the treasure, the greater portion 
of the gold being in ingot form. The four men gazed 
intently, their metal headpieces clashing together as 
they crowded about the narrow entrance. 

Pyne scribbled a few words on a ecard, and held it 
up for Dare to read. It ordered him to produce a 
small package addressed to the Hon. J. D. Catheart, 
Navy Department, Washington. Dare had his entry- 
book at hand, and it took but a moment to find the 
parcel; he handed it to Pyne, who carefully scruti- 
nized its address and then put it in his pocket. He 
signed to Dare that that was all; he was to relock the 
treasure-room and they would depart. 

Puzzled at this new turn, Dare was, nevertheless, 
quite ready to obey. But the end was not yet. Some 
ene pushed him roughly aside, and in the next instant 
he was conscious that Dolson and his mate were cover- 
ing him with revolvers. Pyne stood disconcerted and 
irresolute; the treachery of his men had plainly un- 
nerved him. : 

Under the coercion of those uncompromising black 
muzzles, Dare and Pyne permitted themselves to be 
loaded with as many of the gold bars as they could 
earry.- Then they were forced to ascend the com- 
panion-way and deposit the treasure in a pile on the 
deck. It was hard work, and their taskmasters were 
merciless. A dozen trips, and the ingots had been re- 
moved; they were now starting in on the bags of 
coined money. 

Dare’s mind -had been working unceg*ingly, seeking 
some way out of this coil. But the prospect did not 
look hopeful. No one remained on the deck of the 
Carpathian except Captain Locke and Miss Catheart, 
and Dare reasoned acutely that the captain must have 
sent below one after another of his men, vainly seek- 
ing some solution of the terrible riddle that was 
oppressing him. Of course they had all been overcome 
by the invisible enemy; not one had returned from that 
fatal quest. Captain Locke still kept his station on 
the bridge, an immovable figure with one hand resting 
on the useless telegraph, and his gaze directed stead- 
fastly seaward. But Miss Cathcart had descended to 
the deck, and now stood leaning against the port rail 
opposite the entrance to the cabin. Her glance rested 
upon him; it seemed to ask what she should do; it 


spoke of confidence and of an invincible courage. Then 
the thought came to him. 
In his pocket was a keen-bladed jackknife. On his 


next trip to the deck he had it in his hand, and he 
managed to lay it down unobserved, alongside the 
heap of treasure. With his. head encased in that 
diver’s helmet it was impossible to speak aloud, even 
had opportunity offered. But only yesterday he and 
Miss Catheart bad bten amusing themselves by con- 
versing in the ordinary one-hand deaf-and-dumb alpha- 
bet, and they ‘had become quite proficient in its use. 
Now, as he turned to descend, he pointed to the lines 
of air-hose, and spelled out the one word, “ Cut.” 
Dolson and the other man had not noticed the by- 
play. But would she understand, and would her 
courage be equal to the task? 

Again the four lines of hose dragged their slow 
length below, and Dare was trembling with excite- 
ment. Then, from above, he heard the crack of a 
rifle; in his cavernous headpiece it sounded dully and 
as though from a great way off. He understood that 
Miss Cathcart had attempted to obey his injunction, 
and that the guard on the aerial, divining her purpose, 
had shot at her. That was a contingency that Dare 
had failed to consider, and his heart gave a great 
leap. An instant later he turned to see Dolson and 
the other man swaying unsteadily on their feet; then 
they fell. Undoubtedly the lines of hose connecting 
with their respiratory apparatus had been severed, 
and once the cut ends had been drawn into the zone 
of gas-charged atmosphere the men had succumbed to 
its influence. But Pyne still remained’ standing, and, 
without hesitation, Dare jumped for him. 

The two men were not evenly matched, since Pyne 
was much the heavier and the more muscular. But 
the struggle continued, desperate and unyielding. Dare 
had been forced back to the foot of the companion- 
way; he was growing weaker, and a star-spangled 
darkness was spreading itself before his eyes. Then, 
from above, a burly form showed against the white 
oblong of the door; it plunged downward, and a pistol- 
shot rang out. The helmet worn by Pyne was perfor- 
ated by the bullet, and-he sahk down in a crumpled 
heap. And upon his body tumbled that of Captain 
Locke. 

(Continued on page 28.) 
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THE STRATEGY BOARD 


SOLVING THE PROBLEM OF GETTING INTO THE HEART OF THE EMEMY’S COUNTRY 
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By Philip Dormer 
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“THE RICH INDEED ARE RATHER POSSESSED BY THEIR MONEY THAN POSSESSORS” 
—BuRTON’S Anatomy of Melancholy 
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SA0OMETHING must be done if we are 
to preserve The Rich as a species. 
»They stand to-day pitifully in need 
of drastic legislation in their favor. 
Some adequate protection must be 
afforded, at least in the mating 
season, or The Rich, who once roam- 
ed over this great country in vast 
herds like the buffalo, will become 
practically extinct or will only be found in foreign 
parts, where many fine examples of the females of the 
species have been thoughtfully imported by titled 
nature - lovers, or as isolated specimens confined in 
Socialistie museums to show the rising generations 
the terrible characteristics of these once formidable 
predatory monsters. 

There has never before in the history of the world 
been a time when The Rich were so prominently 
before the public. Heretofore The Rich have moved 
quietly and unobtrusively among us; and, as a matter 
of fact, it may be noted they have even been at con- 
siderable trouble and expense to obtain that modicum 
of recognition to which their wealth entitled them. 
Only by a careful and judicious distribution of invi- 
tations and follow-up letters were they able to at- 
tract enough people to attend their various social 
functions to secure the slightest ‘ unwished-for news- 
paper notoriety.” 
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Now, however, in this bright era of investigation 
and class legislation, all is changed, and the once 
modest Rich are blinking blindly in the lime-light of 
publicity, while blow after blow is being rained upon 
them by the President, the government, and the law- 
makers of the land. All newly discovered members 
of the class, whose quiet lives have heretofore pre- 
vented their detection, are now greeted with glee by 
the tennis cabinet and immediately pounced upon, 
soundly disciplined, and fined by legislation. New- 
man, Gotrox, and Mrs. Cashinand are in a state of 
panie and are giving away their money on the slight- 
est pretext in order selfishly to escape the inevitable 
consequences of wealth. 

Literature has grimly sought out this unhappy 
class and pursues them with fiendish ingenuity, hold- 
ing them up to ridicule, contumely, and scorn. Pol- 
iticians deride them, not only upon the stump, but 
upon every occasion when they are not making polit- 
ical capital out of them. Anarchists decry them; 
Mr. Debs hates and despises them and plans to ac- 
complish their utter destruction by proclaiming an 
open season in which they may be hunted with im- 
punity by Socialists and bomb-throwers. 

Their wives, ied on by visions of magnificent and 
costly alimonies, divorge them on the slightest pre- 
text. Their childrenjghaving generally enjoyed the 
advantages of superior educations, seldom associate 
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with or recognize them. Nobody loves them. No- 
body dares fraternize with them. 

It is only recently that one of the super-rich, whose 
habits have been the most avidly pursued, retailed 
and enlarged upon by a certain section of the press, 
has dared to proclaim that The Rich are sometimes 
cultured, educated, decent, and modestly respectable 
people, capable, above all, of enjoying their own sim- 
ple pleasures as keenly as the poorest, if only they 
could be let alone and allowed to do so; instead of 
which they are held up to ridicule as a light, friv- 
olous, and senseless class. “It is time,” she exclaims, 
“that The Rich rose up and defended #cmselves.” 

Shall we in the near future see bands’ of plutocrats 
with pockets bulging with gold, and _ strong-boxes 
bursting with securities, parading our streets in their 
costly, high-powered, coupon-cutting automobiles, 
with banners afloat proclaiming their intellectual free- 
dom and their emancipation from the rule and tyran- 
ny of reform Presidents, Socialistic lawmakers, and 
flamboyant journalism, or has harsh legislation so 
cowed ond disheartened them that they lack courage 
to make one final stand in defence of their rights, 
before perishing from out the land? 

Are we to stand idly by and witness the utter de- 
struction of a class which, if not always appreciated 
at home, has at least always been estimated at its 
full value by the nobility of Europe? Shall we not 
hold out a helping and restraining hand? The path 
which they must travel henceforth lies in the full 
glare of publicity, subject to the most rigorous pub- 
lie criticism; and, as they pursue it, the slightest 
false step may seriously compromise them, the most 
trivial errer in their bearing or their mode of life 
is sure to be exaggerated by their self-constituted 
biographets into an actual crime, if not a menace to 
the nation. Therefore a few words of guidance and 
advice may be of the utmost value in obtaining for 
The Rich that modicum of toleration which alone 
can save them from imminent destruction. 


RULES FOR GENERAL CONDUCT 


In mingling with the indigent or impoverished try 
to preserve a self-respecting manner and do not cringe 
or play the sycophant more than is absolutely nec- 
essary. Remember that, with the sole exception of 
your money, you are as good as they are, and that 
at any time some fortunate occurrence might relieve 
you of your. riches, and you would then stand on an 
equal footing with them in the. eyes of the world, 
despite your past career. 

Try to forget that you were ever investigated and 
remember how little of any real value or moment you 
could ever recollect while on the witness-stand. This 
will cultivate your amour propre. 

In entertaining, try to remember that an ordinary 
dinner, as served at Sherry’s or Delmonico’s, would 
not be tolerated for a moment by your guests, who 
expect something much more bizarre and startling 
of you. The best literature is always directly help- 
ful in such cases, as well as ennobling to the intellect. 
Many rare and valuable hints for original dinners, 
suppers, etc.. may be obtained from the admirable 
works of some of the most popular novelists of to- 
day. 

While you are awaiting the arrival of the last of 
your guests at a dinner-party, endeavor to make your- 
self agreeable by personally mixing and shaking up 
the cocktails. This will show that you do not care 
what you drink and firmly establish your democracy, 
while you may discreetly indulge in many a quiet 
laugh at the expense of those of your guests who 
know a good cocktail but are forced to swallow your 
mixture and beam foolishly at you as though it were 
nectar, 























Always refer to the cost and rarity of the food when- 

ever an opportunity occurs. For instance, you may in- 
terrupt a conversation as to the vast cost of the stand- 
ing armies in Europe by saying: 

“Speaking of cost, I figure that these pheasants 
we are eating cost me not less than three hundred 
and twenty-eight dollars each to raise and shoot; 
that is, of course, counting in the gamekeeper’s 
wages and the interest on the marble incubator house.” 
Or, “These little apples are not much to look at, 
but they cost me three dollars apiece to raise.” This 
is apt to produce a furious appetite in the most icon- 
oclastic of your guests and gives to all a feeling that 
they are getting their money’s worth, if not more. 

In giving a ball it is best to arrange that the 
largest room in the house, and preferably the one 
nearest the cloak-room as you enter, shall be turned 
into a floral bar, or bower. A bronze figure of Bac- 
chus or Silenus may be happily introduced as the pre- 
siding god. The majority of the house servants 
should be gathered here to dispense drinks and open 
unlimited champagne, and supper should be served 
here without interruption from the commencement of 
the ball until six in the morning, when a light break- 
fast of scrambled eggs and bacon can be introduced 
with pleasing effect. Remember that you should visit 
this room from time to time, as many of your guests 
will not find their way to the small room which you 
have reserved for the actual dancing, or to the remote 
floral stand where the host and hostess are receiv- 
ing, and you run the chance of not seeing them at all 
unless you come across them here. 

Personal introductions to his guests are not abso- 
lutely necessary for the host at his own ball or dinner. 
He may with propriety converse with those nearest 
him, but this does not warrant his future recognition 
of or acquaintance with them. 

Thin gold watches, gold cigarette-cases, fitted trav- 
elling-bags, diamond-studded shaving-cases, vanity 
boxes set with emeralds, pear-shaped pearl pendants, 
and ruby; sapphire, and diamond rings are always in 
good taste for the favors. The new ballroom chairs 
with the burglar-proof locker under each seat and an 
individual key for the occupant are meeting with 
much favor and have almost done away with the once 
far too frequent, disagreeable, and heart - breaking 
scenes which were sure to arise when several pints 
of diamonds and jewelled favors were quietly pur- 
loined from some popular favorite’s chair by her less 
bewitching neighbor. 

Bear in mind that the favors should, as far as pos- 
sible, be portable. Sets of drawing-room furniture, 
horses, traps, and automobiles are all delightful and 
appropriate souvenirs, but have a tendency to over- 
crowd a ballroom. They can, however, be parked 
outside in some large enclosure and coupons issued 
for them to the dancers, who can thus secure and 
ship away their hard-earned property on the morning 
following the dance. 

Always remember that unless your favors are very 
expensive you can hardly expect the dancers to re- 
main through the cotillion, much less attend another 
ball should you be rash enough to give one. 

At the commencement of the cotillion the host and 
hostes: v sneak up-stairs and play bridge, as no 
one will miss them. 

The most arduous of all enterprises to carry through 
successfully is a house-party. It is becoming more 
and more difficult to lure the right people to the 
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country for an outing. Unless you have a golf-links, 
indoor and outdoor tennis-courts, shooting, bathing, 
yachting, and fishing, together. with a complete bat- 
tery of automobiles and a private livery-stable, it is 
hardly worth while to attempt even a week-end party. 

The selected victims must be discreetly approached 
one or two months before the intended festivity, as 
the very remoteness of the invitation is apt to star- 
tle them into an acceptance as to which they need at 
least fear no immediate consequences or inconven- 
ience. As the date draws nearer, follow-up letters 
should be sent, notifying them of the pledges wrung 
from them. Just here it is wise to remove every 
obstacle from their path of duty. They should be 





The best literature is always directly helpful in such cases 
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Newly discovered members of this class are greeted with glee by the tennis cabinet 


informed that automobiles will be awaiting them at 
their town residences at any hour convenient for them, 
to run them out to your place, and that your man will 
call for their luggage, ete., and will attend to it, so 
that they will find it awaiting them at your house. 

Upon their arrival, after turning over the entire 
establishment and its possibilities to them efface your- 
self as much as possible and let them pursue their 
ways. If the party is successful and each of your 
guests has been cautious enough to see that his or 
her particular friend is included in it, you will see 
little or nothing of them during their stay, save for 
a brief interval at dinner, when they will assemble 
of their own accord to see who has left for town. 
After dinner it is seldom good form to address them 
at all, as they will all naturally have made plans 
among themselves for passing the evenings befo 
venturing to visit you. Remember that the success 
of a host depends upon his making his guests feel free 
from care and ennui. On their return to town it is 
generally advisable for you to run up for a few days 
and give your country establishment a chance to 
rest up and repair the damages. 

While it is not strictly necessary that the host 
should accompany a guest to. the depot, yet many 
still follow this rule, especially in the case of a young 
unmarried woman, and are careful to see to all the 
details of checking her baggage, etc. In the case of 
a bachelor, such attention is not necessary. 

If you should at any time be obliged to spend the 
day at the house of an indigent acquaintance, do not 
constantly refer to its small size, its lack of comforts, 
ete., or make invidious comparisons with your own 
palatial residence. Remember the French proverb: 


A chaque oiseau 
Son nid est beau. 


A married man returns his social obligations to the 
more attractive women of his acquaintance by per- 
sonal calls or by buying stock for them. The others 
he can despatch by having his wife leave his card 
with her own. 

In sending checks to Senators or Representatives 
at Washington always try in the accompanying letter 
to veil the real purpose of the remuneration as far 
as. practicable. You may with propriety write: 

“Here is the promised contribution for The Society 
for the Prevention of Crime of which you are the 
honored president.” Or, “Here is some change which 
one of the valets. found in the top bureau drawer the 
day after your visit to me at Superiche-sur-mer.” 
The envelope may be addressed: The Honorable —— 
or Honorable Senator from Oklahoma. 

Always try to remember that the lawmakers must 
not be corrupted by your communications, for, as 
Tacitus has so wisely said, “ Corruptissima republica, 
plurimae leges” (‘‘ When the state is most corrupt, 
then are the laws most multiplied”). Always keep 
several copies of your letters; they are sure to be 
useful at some time for some one. 

Above ‘all, try to remember that you must never 
neglect your opportunity to cultivate acquaintances 
while you have the wealth and means to do so at 
your disposal, as it should be constantly borne in 
mind that for the poor it is exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, to make friends, and how truly has 
it been said by Publilius Syrus, “ Fortuna vitrea est, 
quae, cum maxime splendeat, frangitur” (“ Fortune 
is brittle as glass, and, when she is most refulgent, 
she is often most unexpectedly broken”). 
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HIS EXCEPTION 


RELIGIOUS worker, while visiting 
a Western town, gave a “ Talk for 
Na Men,” during the course of which 
he expressed his conviction that no 
BX, young man should visit any place to 
me Which he would not feel justified in 
taking his own sister. 
“Is there any young man present 
who thinks one may safely disre- 
gard’ this wise rule?” asked the speaker. 
Whereupon a youth in the rear of the hall arose 
and shouted in a stentorian tone: 
*“ Yes, sir, J do!” 
“And what, sir,” 
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demanded the angry and sur- 


HIS NATURAL WAY 
MR. SLOTH. “I pon’r SEE WHY PEOPLE OBJECT TO 
STRAP-HANGING; IT SEEMS VERY COMFORTABLE TO ME.” 


prised speaker, “is the place which you yourself woul! 
think of visiting to which you could not take your 
sister?” 
“The barber-shop!” replied the youth, 
SOLICITUDE 
Durtne an epidemic of hold-ups that once occurred 
in Chicago, 4 certain business man was so unfortunate 


IS SANTA CLAUS ALWAYS WELCOME ? 


as to encounter the thugs on more than one occasion. 
The last time this happened he was seized by a burly 
individual who demanded his money and watch. 

“Merciful heaven!” ejaculated the unlucky man, 
“but you certainly look like the rascal that took my 
watch two weeks ago!” 

“T trust,” replied the thug, politely, but without 
relinquishing his grip—‘‘I trust, sir, that you have 
been able to purchase another!” 


MISTLETOE 


It is high time that something was done about 
our mistletoe literature that crops up so regularly 
during the holiday season. 

It systematizes about as. follows: 

The joke about the girl who wears a sprig of 
mistletoe on her head. - 

The joke about the mistletoe that didn’t come in 
time, and the girl asks (always coyly) whether they 
cannot get along without it. 

The chureh-trim- 
ming mistletoe 
joke. 

The sprig of 
mistletoe that the 
long-lost lover, on 
his dramatic re- 
turn home on 
Christmas eve, al- 
ways draws out of 
his pocket at the 
end of the story. 

The fact is that 

the mistletoe has 
now degenerated 
into a chestnut. 
It no longer serves 
any useful liter- 
ary purpose. It 
should be worn 
only by mothers- 
in-law. 


AN APPEAL 


THE good old 
clergyman looked 
down upon his 
congregation 
through his gold- 
rimmed _ spectacles 
as he thus address- 
ed them: 

“My _ friends,” 
said he, “I wish 
to inform you that 
last Sunday’s col- 
lection, which, as 
you may remember 
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THE BURGLAR. “I quess I'LL BEAT IT. 


—some of you who were here will reg@aber, I am 
sure,—was for the benefit of the then, lacked 
what I should call completeness. What we do in this 
world we should do thoroughly if we wish to have 
it said that what we do do we do do well. The col- 
lection-plate contained six suspender buttons, a use- 
ful gift at any time for man or heathen, but I re- 
grét to say that whoever dropped them in the plate 
omitted to drop a pair of pants with them. If, as [ 
suspect, they were the gift of more than one generous 
member of this congregation, I sincerely trust that 
after service this morning they will call a meeting of 
themselves, get together, and complete their offering, 
for we all know that suspender buttons alone will 
not enable a man to appear in better company, and 
that without their necessary setting they become rather 
an aggravation than a blessing. Let us now continue 
our service by joining in and singing heartily together 
the suggestive words of that beautiful hymn based 
upon the words of the Psalmist, ‘I opened my mouth 
and panted.” ” 


THAT TREE GETS ME RATTLED.” 














eee AND PULCHRITUDE 


PHOTOGRAPHER in 
A an lowa town was 
called upon not 
long ago to make some 
pictures of an old lady of 
seventy years or so, but 
of surprising agility and 
quickitess of perception. 
Thé picture-man was, 
therefore, somewhat sur- 
prised to find that no 
words of address could 
induce the old lady to 
speak until the operation 
was completed. Then she put her fingers into her 
mouth, whence she withdrew several wads of paper. 
“You wouldn’t have me photographed with my 
cheeks falling in, would you?” she asked the photog- 
rapher. “I just stuffed two pages of the Des Moines 
Register in my mouth io fill out.” 





SUBTLETY AT FORTY 
THE Sprnster.. “Why don’t _ you 
Seratch ?” 
He. “‘ I’m too nervous, and a faint heart never won 
a fair lady.” 
THE Spryster (coyly). “ Yes, but I’m dark.” 


THE TACTFUL BARBER 

BENTLEY had been out late the night before, or 
rather, he had stayed in late in a little affair at bridge, 
and about all he had left to show for it in the morning 
was an old-fashioned away-from-home-made headache. 
In hope of relief, he had sought his old friend the 
barber, and the latter had been busy on Bentley’s head 
and face for the past hour. 

“ By Jove! Karl,” said Bentley, as the barber rub- 
bed the top of his head,-“ that feels mighty good, I 
can tell you. The man who invented massage was not 
only a genius, but a benefactor to the whole human 
race, They ought to put up a statue to him. There’s 
nothing like it when a fellow feels seedy.. There’s only 
one trouble about it.” 

“Vot iss it?” asked Karl, hoping that perhaps he 
might overcome the difficulty. 

“ Why, it’s all on the outside,” said Bentley. “If 
there were only some apparatus that would. enable 
you to get inside a fellow’s head and clear out the 
pains of the morning after, what a blessing it would 
he.’ 

“Vell,” said Karl, “I t’ink that maybe some. day 
dose vaccuum-cleaner fellers vill do dot already yet. 
Vot?” 


marry, Mr. 





HER SUSPICION 


Jones had had an unusual amount of work to do, 
and it was long after midnight when he started up- 
stairs to bed. He walked on tiptoe, but in spite of his 
cautioussess his wife heard him and half awakened. 

“Ts that you, John?” she asked. 

“ Yes, dear.” 

“Are you sure?” she demanded; 
wondered why he seemed annoyed. 


and then she 
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RECOMMENDED 


WHILE out walking one day the late Joel Chandler 
Harris met an unusually large number of acquaint- 
ances who commented conventionally upon the fine 
weather. This got on Harris’s nerves; and when 
greeted at the oftice with, “ Nice day, Mr. Harris,” he 
smiled sardonically. 

* Yes,” he agreed. 
spoken of.” 


“Yes, I’ve heard it very highly 


WHY SHE DECLINED 
A YOUNG woman entered a crowded street-car with 
a pair of skates on her arm. An elderly gentleman 
at once arose and offered her his seat. 
“Thank you very much,” she said, sweetly, “ but 
I don’t care about sitting down; I’ve been skating all 
afternoon.” 





VERY LIKELY 


Tue Visitor. “So poor old Guffer’s gone at last. 
What finished him off?” 

Joun. “I dun’no’ rightly, but it wor something 
eternal.” 


A TOAST 


OLD wine to drink, 
Old thoughts to think, 
Old jokes to grin at joyously. 
Old books to read, 
Old saws to heed, 
Old friends to reminisce with me. 


Old clothes to wear 
For comfort rare, 
Old shoes to ease our aching toes. 
Old heroes—here’s 
To Musketeers, 
The D’Artagnans and Ivanhoes. 


Old plays to see, 
Old songs for glee— 
The old things ever ‘tried and true. 
And best of all 
- That I recall, 
Old girls, Old Girl, if she be you! 
Horace Dopp Gastir. 


HIS BUSINESS 
“Yes, I'll give you your dinner,” said the woman 
at the farmhouse door; “ but it’s one of my rules to 
make people earn what I give them. What is your 
work ? 
“Tt is a kind of labor, madam,” said the hobo, 
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HARPER’S 





“ that is s very arduous—I should almost say harduous,” 
he added, with a flicker of his eyebrow in ‘appreciation 
of his own jest. “ And a peculiar feature of it, ma’am, 
is that 1 am required to eat first before I can do it 
properly.” 

“Dear me!” quoth the good woman. ‘“ How very 
strange! Pray what is this strange kind of work?” 

“T am an after-dinner speaker, ina’am,” explained 
the tramp. 





TRAVEL A LA MODE 
Erne. “ And did you go to Rome?” 


Grace. “T really don’t know, my dear; you see, my 


husband always took the tickets.” 





PARTS SUPPLIED 
Tue Customer. “ When I bought a car from you a 
few weeks ago you said you would be willing to sup- 
ply a new part if I broke anything.” 
THe Motor Agent. “Certainly, sir. What can I 
have the pleasure of proviiing * you with?” 
Tue Customer. “I want a pair of new ankles, a 


floating rib, a left eye, three yards of cuticle, a box of 
assorted finger nails, four molars, two bieuspids, anil 
a funny-bone.” 





THE RULING PASSION 
THE LATE CoMER (ancriously). “ How far have they 
got with the programme?” 
MAJor STYMIE (an ardent golfer). 
two to play.” 


“Seven up and 
HOW IT HAPPENED 

MABEL (testing the wisdom of the grown-ups). 
“ Well, how did Martin Luther die?” 

Uncte Jim. “ Die? Oh, in the ordinary way, I sup- 
pose.” 

Maset. “Oh, Uncle! you really don’t know any- 
thing. He was excommunicated by a bull.” 





TOO MUCH 
THE MAGISTRATE (who suffers from indigestion). 
“Well, have you anything to say?” 
DRUNK AND DtsorpERty. “ Yus; I objects to being 
sentenced by a fellow with a nose like yourn,” 





THE IDEALIST 

THE Brive. “I want a piece of meat without any 
bone, fat or gristle.” 

Tue Burcuer. “ Madam, I think you'd better have 
an egg.” 

A TRAGEDY 

Tue Boy. “ Boo-hoo! * Bobbie’s swallowed my little 
engine!” 

Tue Cauer, “Good gracious! How could that 
happen?” 

THE Boy. ‘“ We was on the floor playing at trains, 
and he was the tunnel.” 


THE CHRISTMAS LAMBS 
Our kitchen’s nice round Christmas-time! 
I can’t see in th’ great big pot; 
It’s where th’ crullers—they come fum— 
An’ what’s inside is dreffle hot! 
I mus’n’t stand too near th’ stove 
’Cause “ spatters * might get on my dress. 
My Mother thinks that things round there 
Wouid burn her Little Girl, I guess. 


An’ so I stay real close to her 
When she puts aprons round her waist 
An’ rolls th’ rings out on a board. 
Sometimes she lets me have a “ taste,” 
An’ then, you see, I’m helpin’ too,— 
I help her ’member she mus’ make 
A lot of little ecruller /ambs— 
I like that kind of Christmas cake! 


Th’ lamb when he goes in th’ pot 
He’s yellow; an’ he looks all flat; 
But when they lift him out of it, 
W’y, he’s all brown an’ round an’ fat! 
I have to wait till he’s “ cooled off” 
’Fore I can have my lamb to eat: 
An’ Mother, she puts “ wool” on him 
Wif sugar—that’s what makes him sweet. 


An’ after, when my Father. comes, 
I get a lamb for him to see. 
My Mother laughs at how he does; 
She says he’s “big a child as me.” 
She don’t like lambs in bed, I guess; 
But Father says to let me keep 
It squeezed all tight up in my hands— 
An’ that’s th’ way I went to sleep! 
MARIE Louise TOMPKINS, 





* | FERGITTED TER SEW UP DE TOE, 
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AN’ ME CHRISTMAS HAS FALLEN OUT!” 











N American and a Frenchman were 
* burning cigarettes at a little round 
marble table in the Café de la Paix, 
on a pleasant afternoon in May. 
> They gazed idly at the passing 
people. The American was Henry 
Allen Smith,-a detective from New 
> York, the Frenchman Emile Hen- 

=~ ©“ riques, of the Paris secret police. 
lounged at ease théy took little sips of coffee 





As they 
from steaming mazagrans and discussed the day’s 


developments in a rather interesting embezzlement 
case they had been following together. Smith was 
stumbling along through the mazes of the French 
language as he understood it, and M. Henriques was 
politely, though not without pain, humoring the 
foreigner’s ambition and making his own responses 
very slow and clear. 

‘Je comprong ma’nt’naw,”’ Smith was saying. 
“Nous sommes tout au bon ”—when a faint but un- 
mistakable pressure on his foot arrested his attention. 

* Pipe!” interrupted the Frenchman, who spoke Eng- 
lish’ not only fluently, but in the best Broadway idiom. 
* Pipe!” 

Whereupon Henry Allen Smith began to give atten- 
tion to the only other persons in the outdoor enclosure, 
a man and woman at a near-by table back of him, who 
were speaking English evidently because they thought 
no one else would understand it. Both detectives ap- 
peared to be studying casually the upper windows of 
a house across the way, though really they were listen- 
ing intently. 

Smith became aware of a dignified American voice, a 
voice round and rich, imposing, rather pompous, per- 
haps. 

* Have no fear, dear,” 


my the voice was saying. 





By L. A. Newcome 


DRAWINGS BY J. A. CAHILL 


for one fleeting instant met his. She had the aspect 
of one born to command; every graceful movement was 
cloquent of power; firmness of purpose was written 
in the aquiline nose and clear-cut chin; yet the observer 
was conscious above all else of the thrill of her dulcet 
voice and haunting eyes, of the charm of her wonder- 
ful beauty. 

Smith was called back to earth by another tap on his 
foot. a 

“Oh, pardon me,” he said, hastily. 
Americans—er—interested me.” 

“Interested, my dear colleague?” laughed Henriques. 
“T should say they—no, let us be frank—she hypnotized 
you. You appear to be in a trance. Come out of it.” 
“She is a princess,” Smith began, as the pair dis- 
appeared.in the Boulevard des Capucines. “She must 
be—” 

“Pardon,” Henriques interrupted. ‘‘ There is some 
obscure hint of royalty in her ancestry, I believe, but 
she is a thorough American, nevertheless. I congratu- 
late your country, my friend. It possesses in these 
two the most daring, the most aristocratic, criminals 
in the- world. When they defraud an undistinguished 
person it is only under the compulsion of great need, 
and the act is an act of condescension on their part. 
You will recall Lombroso’s doctrine that confidence 
men owe their success not only to adroit boldness, but 
to their ability to simulate honesty, frankness, the 
extreme of trustful candor. They meet the victim’s 
scrutiny with an ingenuous gaze. So wonderfully does 
nature adapt her creatures to their environment and 
their pursuits. 

“But these two are still better equipped. They 
possess distinction. They dominate. By subtle yet 
irresistible suggestion they compel their victims to 
offer voluntarily the spoils which they consent to re- 
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“ But those 





“ Your own signature witnesses that you have given me this money. 


“I have drawn the contract so as to protect us in 
just this emergency.” 

“ But, father,” came the reply, “if we lose this we 
must return to London—London in August! How I 
dread it!” 

Smith was charmed. There is something enchanting 
in a voice low, sweet, clear, whose melodious tones 
fascinate every hearer. The American turned toward 
the exquisite music, and received at the first glance a 
wound in the heart from which he has never recovered ; 
for the girl was as beautiful as her voice. As the two 
strangers arose and walked past their table Smith 
saw that the girl was tall, elegant, delicately blond 
in coloring, with hair whose pale golden sheen gleamed 
in strange contrast with the great, dark eyes which 


Come ! 


I will marry you at this moment” 


ceive. If you will promise not to let your admiration 
run away with your good sense, I also will promise 
that you shall meet them. They have swindled a 
French family. And, believe me, if we capture them 
we shall have achieved something which the able police 
of Scotland Yard and St. Petersburg and Berlin and 
even of your own beloved Mulberry Street have never 
been able to do.” 

Smith promised. A busy week passed, during which 
he forgot all about the distinguished strangers. Then 
he received one day a note asking him to call at the 
cffice of the prefect of police. M. Henriques met him, 
asked a few questions, and left the room. Smith lit a 
cigarette, finished it, and dozed awhile. Suddenly a 
door was opened and closed by an invisible hand upon 
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two persons who had been shown into the room. They 
were the two Americans, but they were talking Italian 
now, and the girl’s eyes and cheeks were flaming with 
anger. The father addressed Smith in French, but he, 
instantly very wide awake, smiled and said he could 
speak nothing but English. 

“ Are you an officer?” asked the girl, abruptly. 

“No,” replied honest Smith. ‘1 am waiting here 
for a friend.” 

“H’m! So are we,” said the father, dryly, and both 
the strangers smiled. 

“Don’t you know you are here under detention?” 
the man presently asked. “ Look about you. There is 
no door in sight. There is a swinging panel somewhere 
in the wall, but it can be unlocked only from the 
outside.” 

“ But I haven’t done a thing or touched a card since 
I came to Paris a month ago,” said Smith. “I don’t 
understand why they’ve brought me here.” 

“They do whatever they like with all of us,” the 
girl cried. “It is outrageous. The very idea of forcing 
us into such a position! What would our friends say?” 

At that moment a man in uniform opened the door 
and led the girl away. The father explained to Smith, 
whom he readily believed to be an American sharper, 
that he was Rupert Solingsby, a retired banker. His 
eyes glistened as he described the plight of his daugh- 
ter Ethel, “as good as she, is beautiful, sir,” who was 
now called upon by the unscrupulous police to explain 
her acquaintance with a French family who for some 
foolish reason had complained of both the Solingsbys. 

“ And what is your name?” the elderly man asked. 

“Henry Allen,” replied Smith, compromising with 
his conscience by telling two-thirds of the truth. He 
sympathized with Solingsby and denounced the French 
police. He was called away presently by an attendant 
who led him to Henriques. 

“ All goes well,” said the Frenchman,, smiling. 
“This precious pair have taken a liking to you, as [ 
happen to know by observing your conversation. The 
walls of our detention-room have ears, you know; yes, 
and eyes, too. These Solingsbys have been in France 
only three weeks, yet that girl has so bewitched the 
son of a merchant that the young man proposed mar- 
riage and was accepted. When he asked the consent 
of papa Solingsby the old fraud flew. into a rage, de- 
nounced international marriages, swore he wouldn’t 
let his Ethel be the prey of an unscrupulous French 
fortune-hunter. He had determined that his only 
child should marry a free-hearted, noble’ American. 
He actually managed to make young Grandin offer him 
one hundred thousand francs cash as security for his 
disinterested and altruistic intentions. At first 
Solingsby refused, but finally with much reluctance 
accepted the money, insisting upon a contract that if 
for any reason the engagement were broken the 
money should be forfeited. 

“T believe it must have been Solingsby himself who 
wrote an anonymous letter warning the Grandin 
family that the Solingsbys are swindlers. The Gran- 
dins came to us. What could we do? Ah, my friend, 
you should have seen that young tigress in the office 
of the prefect just now! She raged, she vowed that 
her distinguished father would call out “poor old fat 
papa Grandin in a duel to the death; that the Amer- 
ican ambassador would demand reparation from our 
government for this dire insult. Suddenly she picked 
up the contract from the prefect’s desk and laughed. 

“* Here, goose!’ she exclaimed, as she shook the 
contract in the face of poor Anatole Grandin. ‘ Your 
own signature witnesses that you have given me this 
money absolutely in case the engagement is broken. 
It is you who have broken it, not I. Come! I will 
marry you at this moment.’ 

“What could we do? Is there any law in France, or 
, even in America, that could break that contract? Cer- 
tainly not. Those Solingsbys have walked off with 
the money in their pockets and snapping their inso- 
lent fingers at us. But we shall see. You, my dear 
colleague, will help me. As your American proverb 
has it: ‘He laughs best who laughs last!’ I ask you 
to join me in obtaining that ultimate laugh.” 

Detective Smith had barely entered the Café Riche- 
pin on the following evening when a waiter brought 
him Rupert Solingsby’s card with a line of invitation 
scribbled on it. He found both the Solingsbys at a 
remote table, smiling and triumphant, quite in con- 
trast with their appearance when he last saw them. 
The girl, more beautiful than ever in evening costume, 
was radiant as she joined her father in welcoming 
their new friend to dinner. By the tinie they arrived 
at the salad and the end of the second magnum, the 
dignified Solingsby was genially loquacious. 

“Mere bagatelle, that matter with the police yester- 
day,” he volunteered. ‘ Awful bore to have to waste 
an afternoon on them, and I hate to.see Ethel annoyed. 
But they couldn’t touch us. They never can. They’ve 
invited us to leave France, however, and we're going 
back to America. We can work the same game over 
there if we can only find—”’ 


























“Mr. Allen is the very man,” Miss Solingsby in- 
terrupted. ‘‘ He’s so clever.” 

** Herriques isn’t a bad sort for a man in his posi- 
tion,” said the old man. “He told me all, about 
several of the neatest tricks you turned at home. I 
think you'll do. Just to show you, now. In St. Peters- 
burg, two months ago, my daughter was engaged to a 
Count Karavinzowski. When she happened to remark 
that she was about to lose a valuable estate in Eng- 
land because she could not pay off a wretched little 
mortgage of four thousand pounds, the infatuated 
Karavinzowski insisted upon lending her that amount. 
I don’t need to tell you that that loan was our signal 
to depart. The count was coming with us, of course, 
and he had gathered all his ready money and jewels 
when a friend told him that we were adventurers. He 
didn’t go to the police. He came straight to us. Allen, 
it was good as a play. Ethel told him—” 

“Oh, father, you forget,’ the girl interrupted. 
“T wept. In a shower of tears I told him his friend 
hated me because I had refused him. I don’t think 
I was ever more effective. Karavinzowski hurried off, 
raging, and challenged his kind friend to a duel.” 

“ And we,” Solingsby continued, “ were so afraid of 
further exciting the good count that we very unosten- 
tatiously skipped.” 

“The funny thing was,” said Ethel, gayly, “ that 
before he could follow us his relatives had him 
arrested for taking some of his mother’s jewels with 
his Own. So they sent him to prison for fifteen years. 
Rather different from a romantic elopement, wasn’t 
it?” 

Ethel’s low, exultant laugh, though it vibrated like 
a chime of little golden bells, chilled the heart of 
Detective Smith. He could hardly respond to the 
ardent glances she forthwith bestowed upon him. 

“* And when I’ve played my part in your next scheme 
I suppose I’ll go away for fifteen years?” he stam- 
mered. 

“No, no, Mr. Allen; you’re far too clever,” the 
beauty answered. “Americans are not so easily 
fooled. You’ll be my brother in the next game, and 
I'll be a lovely sister to you. Besides, you’re in for 
one-third of the .graft—-what? Father, do tell Mr. 
Allen about that funny big Spaniard who committed 
suicide when he found that his darling Ethel wouldn’t 
give back either his heart or his pesetas. Do you 
know, Mr. Allen, I think the fun of the game is 
quite as interesting as the mere money. If you could 
only have heard Don Tomas say, ‘I loave you’!” 


The Solingsbys spent the following summer at the 
Haddington House in the White Mountains. There 
they made few acquaintances, for promiscuous society 
bored them, even though the hotel contained many 
very pleasant people. The Fairholds of Baltimore 
were different. The Fairhold wealth, no less than the 
Fairhold social status, was well known throughout 
the land, and it was by the merest chance that Mr: 
and Mrs. Fairhold, resting at the hotel a few days 
on a motoring trip, met the Solingsbys and found 
them delightful. When the Fairholds went on to 
their, Newport place the charming Solingsbys accom- 
panied them on a visit of indefinite length. Ted Fair- 
hold met the heavenly Ethel and was entranced. With 
the wisdom born of great experience she managed 
affairs so that in a few weeks they were engaged. 
J know that all this sounds extravagant and difficult 
of belief; and the only extenuation I can offer is that 
this is not fiction that I-write here, with all its cold 
and obstructive conventions, but the real and extraor- 
dinary truth, with nothing changed but the names. 
When the family returned to Baltimore in October 
the delightful Solingsbys went with them. The father 
had a bulky package of bonds and other securities 
which he begged Mr. Fairhold to keep in his safe, 
inasmuch as he had no banker in Baltimore. 

Ethel and Ted were very busy with their air-castles 
in the library one afternoon when Rupert Solingsby 
dashed in, gasping. 

“My bonds!” he panted. “I have only three 
thousand in cash by me, and I must put up twenty 
thousand more margin before three o’clock or be wiped 
out of a deal that will clear at least fifty for me. 
Can you by any chance open your father’s safe?” 





“See how neatly your innocent 
child is concealing that trunk.” 
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“My bonds!” he panted. 


Instantly Ted Fairhold busied himself with the 
combination, and as the door swung back Mr. Solings- 
by was reaching with trembling hands for his securi- 
ties. Young Fairhold’s smile of congratulation was 
eut short by a sudden crash from the other end of 
the library, followed by a muffled scream. He ran to 
the spot and found that Ethel, in reaching for a book 
on a high shelf, had accidentally displaced five or 
six heavy volumes that knocked her to the floor. The 
young man raised his fiancée in his arms, and she, 
still panic-stricken, clung to him with a hysterical 
grasp, moaning and shuddering. His back was to the 
safe. Mr. Solingsby stopped only for a moment to 
make sure that his daughter was uninjured, then hur- 
ried off to his bankers. 

A wise and aged sceptic—perhaps I should say 
eynic-—might have found cause for unrest in this inci- 
dent, but Ted Fairhold. young, fond, and love-blind, 
felt no other emotion than grief when Ethel, half an 
hour later, turned to him from the telephone and 
cried: 

“ Poor father! He was too late. Now he must go 
to New York, and he says I must go with him.” 

Disconsolate Ted took Ethel to the station :nd said 
good-by to her and her father. Old Solingsby tried to 
cheer up the young people. 

“Dry your tears, children,” he said, gayly. “ My 
business will not take manytaays, and then you shall 
see each other, I promise.” 

When - pompous old Solingsby spoke nothing was 
farther from his intent than to permit these two 
ever to meet again. For I hardly need to tell the 
reader who has followed him thus far that while young 
Fairhold was soothing’ the hysterical Ethel in the 
library, that wicked old man not only took out of 
the safe his packet of imitation securities, but also 
helped himself to all the money in sight, some ten 
thousand dollars, and all of Mrs. Fairhold’s jewels 
as well. The loss was not discovered until the follow- 
ing week, and then the Fairholds, father and son, flew 
post-haste to New York and called on their lawyer, at 
the time people always call on lawyers—when it is 
too late to do anything else. The attorney’s eyes 
twinkled as he heard the sad tale. Then he turned to 
the telephone, called a number, and asked some one to 
come to his office.. Presently Henry Allen Smith was 
= and the lawyer introduced him to the Fair- 
holds. 

“And I think,” he added, “that if you will 
tell them, Smith, about. the charming Solingsby 
family you met in Paris the subject will be of interest 
to us all.” : ; 

Smith related the history accurately, not omitting a 
detailed description of the precious pair. 

“T would give half of what I possess to see them 
properly punished!” cried the elder Fairhold. ‘“ If we 
can only find—” 

“ Oh, I guess it won’t be so hard as all that,” Smith 
interrupted. “I met them at Hector’s the other eve- 
ning after the theatre, and they asked me to call on 
them at their apartment in the Ravenholme. Suppose 
we all drop in there this evening?” 

The Solingsbys gave their friend Henry Allen a 


? 


cordial weleome when he was shown into their draw-- 


ing-room, but when the father saw the Fairholds at 
his heels he made a sudden movement of the right hand 
toward his hip pocket. 

The detective whipped a stubby derringer out of the 
lower pocket of his dinner coat and grinned as he held 
it close to the old man’s imposing front. 

“Be nice, won’t you?” he chuckled. “Just keep 
your hands open and hanging down. . Mr. Fairhold, 
will you be good enough to step around behind my 
large and elderly friend and take away that revolver. 
That's good.” 
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torted. 


“Can you by any chance open your father’s safe ?” 


Solingsby collapsed upon rather than sat in a big 
chair. Ethel did not for a moment lose her self- 
control. Her patrician head was poised more haugh- 
tily than ever as she exclaimed: 

* Father, will you ring for the porter and have 
these persons arrested ?” 

“T shall certainly call the police!” Solingsby blus- 
tered, his courage returning under the influence of the 
girl’s superb effrontery The Fairholds looked dazed. 

“?*Sh-h-h-h!” warned the detective. “ We don’t need 
the police. You'll be good.” 

“ By what warrant, sir,” rumbled Solingsby, arising 
and stalking about the room as he regained his best 
pompous manner—* by what warrant do you dare 
invade—” 

[ am sorry not to be able to record the rest of the 
tirade, for at the word “ invade” Mr. Fairhold leaped 
forward, struck the big man on the chin and knocked 
him to the floor, where he sprawled, half conscious. 

“TLie there, you bounder!” the Baltimorean panted, 
quite beside himself. “ That is for thrusting yourself 
into my home.” 

Not a word was uttered until Solingsby, still dazed 
and altogether crestfallen, arose and stumbled into 
a chair. Ethel, who had sprungito her feet at the 
sight of violence, now rested upon the end of a little 
leather trunk in the farthest corner. 

“Of course,” Detective Smith resumed, pleasantly, 
“you understand, Solingsby—alias Vincent, alias St. 
John, alias Heatherington—that you and your daugh- 
ter are good for ten years each in Maryland State’s 
prison. If you'll be nice and restore all you've stolen 
from the Fairholds it is possible that they won't 
prosecute you.” 

“But I’ve sent it abroad,’ muttered Solingsby, con- 
quered but still crafty. 

“No, no,” Smith replied. “Just see how neatly 
your innocent child is concealing that trunk with her 
skirts. I'll bet a penny the stuff is all in there. 
Open up.” 

There was no response, and Smith, advancing upon 
the trunk, was about to slash it open with his knife 
when Ethel dashed a bunch of keys upon the floor. 

“There, Mister Detective, do your wretched, prying 
work!” she cried with fine scorn. ‘ Oh-h-h-h, you miser- 
able weasel! How dared you pretend to be a decent 
soldier of fortune? Rupert, we may as well let these 
—these men take away what they claim. As for you, 
my darling little Theodore, you’d better run home to 
your mamma, before some cne steals you. My fiancé! 
Why,: you little pink-cheeked mamma’s boy, I nearly 
choked with laughter in your library! I pulled those 
books, down on purpose to call you away from the safe. 
And when you picked me up—oh-h-h! you mooncalf!— 
I was laughing over.your shoulder to see my husband 
take your money and jewel—” 

“Your wha-a-a-at?” cried young, Fairhold, startled 
out of his shamefaced silence. 

“My husband, you booby!” the raging beauty re- 
“My husband, do you hear? More of a man 
than you and your puffy father and your sneaking 
detective a hundred times over.” 

Smith meanwhile unlocked the trunk, then un- 
locked a despatch-box inside of it, and took out the 
Fairhold family jewels, bonds, and cash, all intact. 
There was no arrest, of course. Very few citizens 
would care, under the circumstances, to go on the 
witness-stand and tell all mankind how easily they 
had been duped—especially citizens as prominent in 
society and in finance as the Fairholds. 

As for the Solingsbys, they sailed next day for 
Europe, where they are still at large. M. Henriques 
was quite right about them. They not only pluck 
their victims with ease, but they never fail to shield 
themselves from all risk of prosecution. 









































































































































By Randolph Hartley 


DRAWINGS BY EDWIN F. 


4NTER a little unpleasantness aris- 
ing out of a horse raffle, which tend- 
ed to make Mr. Divvy-up decidedly 
unpopular at the Here’s How Sa- 
loon, he transferred his patronage 
“to the Gold Angel, a more preten- 
tious institution that boasted a 
walnut bar with brass fittings, a 
roulette-wheel, and a dance-hall in 
The Gold Angel got most of its custom 





the 
from travellers who stopped over at Granite, to take 
the Aspen stage, or who, coming from Aspen, awaited 


rear. 


trains from Denver or Leadville. Mr. Divvy-up, ac- 
customed to the more conservative atmosphere of the 
Here’s How, was not altogether comfortable in the 
new environment. The whiskey, he discovered, was 
not up* to the mark, and he had difficulty in accus- 
toming himself to the feminine element. 

“ Women are all right enough back on th’ old farm; 
or bein’ among those present at th’ op’ra-house in 
New York; or, in fact, bein’ almost anywheres that 
yer mother might have been—but they ain’t got no 
-all to be in a minin’ camp,” declared Mr. Divvy-up. 
“Them that git into business are a heap crookeder 
than th’ men are, an’ if you catch ’em at a hold-up 
game of any kind you can’t go to ’em square an’ 
honest an’ ask yer share fer keepin’ still. No, sir. 
You just got to let ’em rob an’ swindle an’ plunder 
all they please, simply an’ solely because they’re 
women!” 

Although Mr. Divvy-up spent most of his time, and 
practically all of his money, at the Gold Angel, he 
never danced, nor did he speak to any of the female 
folk, except the girl who ’tended the cigar-stand. She 
was a slender, tired-looking girl, and she was known 
to the camp as Alfalfa. She smoked a cigarette when 


her nerves went wrong, she took a drink when the 
interests of the establishment demanded, and she 


swore when occasion required. But she was a good 
girl, according to the standards of the camp. Some of 
the other women at the Gold Angel were unkind 
enough to say that she had not sufficient beauty to be 
otherwise. 

Mr. Divvy-up’s speaking acquaintance with Alfalfa 
began one night when she, in passing his chair by 
the stove, dropped her handkerchief. A long-buried 
instinct arose in Mr. Divvy-up. 

“ Here’s yer rag, lady,” he said, handing the soiled 
bit of cotton to the girl. 

** Thank you, sir,” said Alfalfa, simply. 

After that Mr. Divvy-up always bade the girl good 
morning when he entered the Gold Angel—and the 
















Bill and Pete only hammered the harder 
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same salutation was usually 
appropriate when he depart- 


ed. The daily greeting soon 
became important to Mr. 


Divvy-up, as it constituted 
his one social responsibility. 
And the girl somehow came 
to look forward to bidding 
good morning and_ good 
night to the disreputable man 
whom the other women 
called “the bum.” 

Alfalfa was by no means 


without other friends, who 
hailed her with rough fa- 
miliarity and paid her unde- 
served compliments that 
sometimes stung. Then 


there were Bill Stevens, who 
drove for Logan, the Aspen 


freighter, and Pete Mason, 
who worked in Jim Dean’s 
grocery store. These two 


were close friends, but they 

always came separately to 

lounge about the cigar-stand and to chat with Al- 
falfa. The girl’s cheeks_dlushed when either Bill or 
Pete came in, and her e hid the pitiful plainness 
of her face. Mr. Divvy-up often watched the pro- 
ceedings, and wondered. 

Early one afternoon, when the Gold Angel was al- 
most empty, and the bar-keep was deeply immersed 
in his weekly sporting paper from back East, the girl 
came over to Mr. Divvy-up’s corner and roused him 
from his reverie. 

“Mr. Divvy-up,” she said, rather timidly, “if you 
don’t mind, I want to ask you to help me out. Pm 
up against somethin’ that worries me awful.” 

Here was a situation that almost stunned Mr. Divvy- 
up. The various awful things that might worry a 
woman raced through his brain. If she needed money, 
he was safe, because he had none himself. If she 
wanted advice about any feminine matter, he was 
equally poor. Fortified, therefore, by the realization 
of his complete bankruptcy, he bade her speak her 
mind. 

“Tt’s like this, Mr. Divvy-up,” said Alfalfa. “ Bill 
Stevens an’ Pete Mason have always been good friends, 
an’ they was reg’lar side-pardners up to a week er 
so ago. But they’ve got sore on each other, an’ one 
of th’ boys give me th’ tip las’ night that there sure’s 
goin’ to be trouble between them right soon.” 

“So- I’ve heard myself,’ responded Mr. Divvy-up, 
becoming interested. “ 'They’re layin’ for each other 
all right. But where do you come in?” 

“Well,” began the girl, awkwardly, “ th’ sayin’ is 
that when there’s trouble between two men _ there’s 
sure a woman at th’ bottom of it.” <A little light of 
joy came into her eyes, and her listless body straight- 
ened. “Tm th’ woman, Mx Divvy-up,” she said. 

“T understand,” responded,» Mr. Divvy-up, after a 

long and thoughtful pause. “ But now you’ve told 
me, what I’d like to know is, where do J come in th’ 
game?” 
“T want to ast you to keep watch of the boys an’ 
let me know what they’re 
sayin’ outside,” said Alfal- 
fa, eagerly. “ An’ if you 
can, I want you to keep 
‘em from doin’ each other 
up.” 

“Them boys won’t 
shoot!” declared Mr. Div- 
vy-up, reassuringly. ‘“ But 
now supposing they did, 
which one of the pair do 
you partic’larly favor?” 

“'That’s th’. hell of it,” 
said the girl, quietly. “TI 
don’t know.” 

A customer at the cigar- 
stand demanded Alfalfa’s 
attention, and the inter- 
ruption gave Mr. Divvy-up 
an opportunity to adjust 
his mind to the new 
province of thought into 
which it had been so sud- 
denly ushered. Here was a 
strange world of human 
interest opened out before 
him—with new ideas, new 
reasons, new hopes, new 
joys, and new _ miseries. 
He contemplated the 
vision with something like 
awe; but presently his 
practical training came to 
his rescue, and he reduced 
the situation to its ele- 
mental phases. 

“ Miss Alfalfa,” said he, 
when the girl returned to 
him, “as I figger it out, 
both of these young bucks 
are dead gone on you, an’ 
you'd be just as willin’ to 
tie up with one as th’ 
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Neither of ’em has the call in the matter of 


other. 
cash or prospects, an’ it looks as is they’d sure come 


to’ a finish fight sooner er later. Is that th’ exact 
dimensions of the proposition?” 

“That's just how it stands,” replied 
** What are you reckonin’ to do about it?” 

“Tm considerin’ a plan,” said Mr. Divvy-up, “ that 
maybe ‘ll work an’ maybe won’t. If you’ll just leave it 
to me I’ll do my damndest for you an’ th’ boys too.” 

“Thanks,” said Alfalfa, earnestly. 

Mr. Divvy-up called for a taste of whiskey at the 
bar, and poured the glass full when the barkeep turned 
his back to make change. The drink put him in- 
stantly into his, normal diplomatic state of mind. 
He stepped out of the Gold Angel and down the road 
with the elation of one who embarks upon a great 
undertaking with certainty of success. 

At the Granite City grocery Mr. Divvy-up found 
Pete Mason stacking up sacks of potatoes in the 
back room. The muscular development of the young 
man was superb. 

“ Pete,” said Mr. Divvy-up, affably, “I uncerstand 
that you an’ Bill Stevens are layin’ for each other.” 

“Who asked you to set in th’ game?” asked Pete 
Mason. 

“They tell me,” pursued Mr. Divvy-up, calmly, 
“that sooner or later you an’ him’]] come to.a show 
down.” 

“Maybe yes, 
* But whichever 


the girl. 


an’ maybe no,” said Pete Mason. 
way it goes I can’t see that it’s any 
of your business. 


“Don’t git testy,” remonstrated Mr. Divvy-up. “I 
was on’y thinkin’ just now that p’r’aps you ain’t got 
all th’ money that you can imagine yerself spendin’; 
an’ p’r’aps if you ever wanted to go on a honeymoon 
excursion, or anythin’ like that, you might find a 
hundred dollars or so right handy.” 

“What th’ hell are you talkin’ about?” demanded 
Pete Mason. 

“T’m just talkin’ sense,” retorted Mr. Divvy-up. 
“To come right down to cases, lll tell you that for 
some time I’ve been considerin’ th’ propriety an’ tl’ 
advisability of producin’ a prize-fight here in this 
camp, an’ it occurred to me this mornin’ that I might 
arrange a match between you an’ Bill Stevens. Half 
th’ gate money’ll go to th’ winner; an’ me an’ th’ 
loser’]l1_ take th’ other half for expenses.  Bill’s 
hungry for th’ match, of course, but I can easy ex- 
plain that you won’t meet him if them’s yer senti- 
ments in th’ matter.” 

“Who said I won’t meet 
Mason. “Sure [ll meet him! Any time an’ any 
place ’I1 suit me, an’ th’ sooner th’ better. I'll thank 
you to tell him so, too, in them very words.” 

With this ammunition, Mr. Divvy-up found it easy 
to interest Bill Stevens in the project. Mr. Stevens 
even went so far as to say that he didn’t care a 
whoop for the gate receipts so long as he had the 


him?” stormed Pete 


privilege of pounding Pete Mason into a, pulp. Mr. 
Divvy-up, however, remarked that some day Bill 


might be setting up a home of his own, and that the 
money would be useful to buy furniture with, 

“Miss Alfalfa,” said Mr. Divvy-up to the girl that 
evening, “I’ve got the cards dealt for th’ game. 
Them boys were sure to fight, anyhow, an’ I’ve fixed it 
so they’ll pull th’ thing off decent an’ orderly at 
Logan’s barn to-morrow night. Th’ boys’ll all be 
there at two dollars a head, to witness th’ event—but 
on’y me an’ you an’ Bill an’ Pete ‘ll know what ’th 
prize is that they’re fightin’ for.” 

“You didn’t tell *em—you didn’t let on to Bill an’ 
Pete what I told you this mornin’?” demanded the 
irl. 
a No,” said Mr. Divvy-up. “I just made ’em a 
straight business proposition—th’ winner to git half 
th’ money. -[ reckon, from what you said, that 
you'll be willin’ to marry whichever one comes out 
best, won’t you?” 

“Yes,” said Alfalfa, and again the joylight leaped 
to her eyes. Men cared enough to fight for her. 

Mr. Divvy-up experienced no difficulty in disposing 
of the tickets. The barkeep of the Gold Angel, being 
the possessor of a complete guide to pugilism, was 








appointed referee, and he spent a good 
part of the day in laying out a 
square of the proper dimensions, and 
putting up the ropes. The deputy- 
marshal consented to be time-keeper, 
inasmuch as he was obliged to be 
present, in any event, to preserve order. 

Early in the evening Alfalfa deserted 
her post at the Gold Angel, and cau- 
tiously made her way to the barn. 
While the men were still at supper she 
slipped in and climbed to the hayloft, 
where she found a place of security 
that commauded a view of the battle- 
ground. Before long the boys began to 
come in, delivering their tickets or pay- 
ing cash to Mr. Divvy-up at the door. 
Mr. Divvy-up kept strict account of 
the tickets, in case there should be any 
dispute when the time came for settling 
with the contestants. 

When the barn was filled to the utter- 
most foot of standing-room, and men 
were roosted like chickens on the poles 
between the stalls, the referee entered 
the enclosure, with the guide to pugil- 
ism in his hand, and announced the 
rules of the contest. Then appeared 
Bill Stevens and Pete Mason, dressed 
in their undershirts and overalls. They 
removed their shoes, and encased their 
hands in heavy buckskin driving gloves 
—which, the referee explained, were the 
nearest things to regulation six-ounce 
gloves to be found in the camp. 

When the word was given, Bill and 
Pete lost no time in fancy sparring. 
There was far more muscular strength 
than science displayed. The blows fell 
rapidly and heavily. The conventional 
smile of the prize-fighter was not 
visible on either face. The lips were set 
grimly and the eyes burned bright with 
anger. 

* These boxin’ gloves are great insti- 
tootions,” whispered Mr. Divvy-up to 
his neighbor, “ because they. make it 
too unhandy for th’ fellers to draw 
their guns.” 

Presently, in the midst of a terrific 
rush and clinch, the deputy-marshal 
called time. The fighters paid no heed 
whatever. The referee waved his guide- 
book excitedly and commanded a cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Bill and Pete only 
hammered the harder, cursing huskily 
as every blow was delivered. Neither 
the referee nor the time-keeper cared 
to separate the two by force, and Mr. 
Divvy-up considered the matter beyond 
his jurisdiction. While the deputy- 
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marshal yelled something about “ the 
name of the law,” and the referee 
screamed extracts from the rules, the 
spectators cheered the contestants and 
shouted to the officials to “let ’em 
fight it out.” Bruised, bleeding, and 
staggering, the men fought on, their 
blows becoming slower and _ weaker, 
until in a final clinch they sank to the 
ground together. 

“Gents,” said the referee, impor- 
tantly, “I hereby declare this fight to 
be a draw!” 

“Tt can’t be no draw!” shouted Mr. 
Divvy-up, excitedly, squirming: his way 
into the inclosure. “ Listen to me, you 
fellers. This here contest wasn’t just 
for any championship, or any money. 
It was for somethin’ bigger an’ more 
important, an’ it’s got to be decided 
one way or th’ other. These two gents 
here was fightin’ for th’ heart an’ hand 
of a lady, an’ th’ winner was ‘to git 
her!” 

“What th’ hell’s that fool talkin’ 
about?” demanded Bill Stevens, raising 
himself on his elbow. 

“Do you mean to say,” exclaimed 
Mr. Divvy-up, “ that th’ quarrel an’ bad 
blood between you two boys wasn’t on 
account of a woman?” 

“ Hell, no!” said Pete Mason; “ it 
was poker.” 

* That’s right,” said Bill Stevens. 

Mr. Divvy-up thought he heard a low 
sob in the hayloft above his head, but 
it was quickly drowned in the whoops 
of laughter from the spectators, as they 
swarmed out of the barn toward the 
told Angel and the Here’s How. 

After the last man of the crowd had 
gone, and the combatants had been as- 
sisted to their beds, Alfalfa crept down 
from the loft, and tried to slip past Mr. 
Divvy-up. He saw her, however, and 
caught her firmly by the arm. 

“Miss Alfalfa,’ said he, “I sure 
played hell with this here enterprise 
of mine.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said the girl, with a 
tired smile. * I’m much obliged to you.” 

“No, it ain’t all right,’ said Mr. 
Divvy-up. “If it’s a fair question, 
Miss Alfalfa, have you got any folks 
anywheres ?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl, wondering, 
“my mother lives in Wichita.” 

“T think,” said Mr. Divvy-up, put- 
ting the extra cash gate receipts into 
Alfalfa’s hand, “ that she might kinder 
like to have you go home,” - 
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The Very Newest Idea in 


RUDENTIA 


Life Insurance 





A Statement by the President: 


"T “AHERE is no other business which bears so important a relation to the welfare 
of the family as that of Life Insurance. The Prudential’s object is to provide 
for the men and women of the United States the most practical form of Life 

Insurance Protection—that which will contribute most completely to the welfare of 

those for whose benefit Life Insurance is taken. 

With this sinceré purp@se in mind, The Prudential is issuing a Life Insurance 
Policy which, it is believed, meets more closely the necessities of the family—-those 
STRENGTH OF!) who are left behind when the breadwinner dies—than any other form of Life Insur- 
Soest sak ance before the American people to-day. 

It is called the Monthly Income Policy, from the fact that the proceeds, instead 
of being payable in one sum, are paid to the family.in a series of checks on the first of 
each month,—and continue for a period of 20 years or for the lifetime of the Bene- 
ficiary if it has been so selected. 

The great advantages of this plan are apparent. Think of being able to leave 
your wife a Monthly Income,—a guaranteed sum which nothing can disturb—not 
affected by hard times, bad judgment in investments—which cannot be lost, depre- 
ciated or stolen—but which will come to her regularly every month for twenty years, 
or her lifetime,—thus enabling her to adjust the family expenditures, relieving her 
from all worry and putting poverty out of reach. 

_ This is just what the new Monthly Income Policy accomplishes—it pays the rent, the household bills, provides 
food, clothing, education for the children—perpetuates your salary in fact—all by a monthly Income which cannot fail. 

THE COST of this policy is low. For example, if you should be 30 years old you could, by paying The Pru- 
dential $167.35 per year (which means a saving of only $13.95 per month, or ahout $3.50 per week), assure to your 
family after your death—$50 Every Month for 20 years, or $12,000 in all! At slightly higher cost, you could make 
this Income payable to your wife or daughter for her entire lifetime. This is called the Whole Life Plan. 

You can also arrange to confine all your payments to the Company to the first 20 years after taking out the Policy. 
This is called the 20 Payment Life Plan. 

Now suppose you would like to arrange to protect your own old age—to assure yourself of an Income which 
would start 20 years from to-day, if living, and last for 20 years longer, or—for you as long as you live and your wife 
as long as she lives if she survives you. This can be done too, under the Endowment Plan. 

Suppose you and your wife were both 4o years of age: $214.20 per year (a saving of $4.12 weekly) paid to the Com- 
pany, for 20 years would provide a guaranteed Income of $25 per month, beginning at age 60 and continuing as long 
as either you or your wife should live,—and in any event for not less than 20 years. 

Every rate and value in this Policy i is absolutely guaranteed—in the Policy itself—while back of it are the iaeeat 
resources of The Prudential. 

The success already attending this new Monthly Income Policy proves that it is striking the keynote of 
popular demand. You cannot afford to ignore a method of providing for your family or for your own old age a 
protection so sensible, so sure, so convenient, and so inexpensive. We wish to tell you what The Prudential can 
do for You in this matter. Write now while the subject is fresh in your mind. We will furnish you full In- 
formation—just adapted to Your particular case. 

Remember, we believe this to be the greatest plan for the protection of your family ever devised—marking an 
epoch in Life Insurance. You should take advantage of it, for your family’s sake. Write Now to 





The Prudential Insurance Co. 


OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. President 





In order that Wwe shall know Where you read this Wwe Would appreciate it if you would mention this publication in your letter. 
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THE AFFAIR OF THE 


(Continued from page 14.) 

Dare groped his way to the deck, and closed the 
cabin door behind him. He snatched off his metal 
head-dress, and called Miss Cathcart by name. She an- 
swered from under cover of the cross-gangway, forward 
of the smoke-room, and the next instant he had joined 
her. ‘“ You are not hurt?” he asked. She smiled reas- 
suringly. “ He was a very poor shot,” she explained. 

_It was an easy matter for Dare to dodge along under 

shelter of the deckhouse, until he had gained the 
skipper’s cabin, and possess himself of a repeating 
rifle and a belt of cartridges. Then he took some pot- 
shots at the aerial. The two men on its deck were 
plainly disconcerted by this sudden shift of fortune. 
Gas was escaping from the punctured envelope of the 
balloon, and the position was becoming untenable. 
Five minutes later Dare had the satisfaction of see- 
ing the dirigible turn tail, and make her slow way back 
to the Gray Goose. Through the binoculars he ob- 
served signs of consternation and dismay aboard the 
yacht; the story of the repulse was plain, and it was 
having its effect. Soon afterward the Gray (Goose 
sent out a small boat for the survivors, abandoned 
the balloon to the wind and waves, and steamed hastily 
to the southward; presently she was hull down, and 
then an indistinguishable blot on the horizon line. 

“ But what does it all mean?” asked Miss Cathcart. 

Dare explained to the best of his ability. 

“You think that below—they are dead?’ 
stared at him out of horror-stricken eyes. 

“JT am afraid so. And but for your splendid courage, 
dear, I should be of their number.” 

“T cut the hose as you told me—that is, the first 
two lines; for I knew you from the others by. your 


The girl 


clothes. But when it came to the two remaining ones, 
] couldn’t be sure which was yours. I did not dare to 
guess.” 


“Well, it left it man to man—even odds. And I 
have to thank poor Captain Locke for the rest.” 

Then, for a little space, they were both silent; the 
catastrophe was still too close for the mind to grasp 
in its full, appalling significance. Was this, indeed, a 
charnal ship upon which they stood, the sole survivors? 
The evidence of their senses—could they accept even 
that? The steamer still floated steadily, its great 
structure rising and falling to the light heave of the 
summer sea. The smoke of the banked fires curled 
lazily from the funnels, a string of parti-colored signal 
flags fluttered cheerfully against the blue of the sky. 
On deck everything was in perfect order; not so much 
as a rope-varn out of place. In the engine-room below 
the mighty mechanism of the ship rested whole and 
sound; from valve-stem to cotter-pin there was want- 
ing only the touch of the master’s hand to summon it 
again to its accustomed work. Life! Why, life was 
everywhere—full, abundant, overflowing. 

Dare pointed over the port bow. A steamer was 
rapidly approaching, and her military masts _pro- 
claimed her character. ‘“ A United States cruiser,” 
said Dare, laying aside the glass. He and Miss Cath- 
eart went on the bridge, and watched the progress of 
the war-vessel. She began to signal, but Dare, not 
being a seaman, was unable to answer. 

Presently the Jroquois was within hailing distance. 
“What is the matter?” was the megaphoned inquiry. 

“T don’t know,” answered Dare, in literal truthful- 
ness, 

* We'll send a boat to board you.” 

The lieutenant came over the side, and Dare met him. 


“T'll tell you the story,” he said, “ but you won’t be- 
lieve me. It’s too incredible.” 

When it was finished the lieutenant did look non- 
plussed. He glanced at the closed door of the saloon 
companion-way. 

“ Better not open it,” warned Dare. 

But the lieutenant ventured to set it on the crack. 
“TI can hear something going on,” he said at length. 
“If it wasn’t so ridiculous, I should say that it re- 
sembled a man snoring.” 

John Dare stared. 

“T say, below there!” bawled the lieutenant. 

A troubled figure appeared from the depths; he 
was rubbing his eyes and yawning prodigiously. It 
was one of the cabin-stewards, and he seemed to be 
just awakened from a sound slumber. He gazed 
stupidly about lim, and muttered something about a 
“ jolly ’ot ’ead.” 

“Come on!” shouted Dare, and led the way below. 
Except for a faint, sickly sweet odor the atmosphere 
was normal. In every direction people appeared to be 
rousing themselves from uneasy slumbers; a babel of 
fretful voices arose demanding satisfaction for multitu- 
dinous wants, and the stewards were at their wits’ ends. 

**Must have been a wholesale anesthetic,” said Lieu- 
tenant Ward, looking at Dare. 

“These are the three men we want!” cried Dare, 
pointing out Pyne, and then Dolson and his mate. 
Pyne appeared pale though composed, but the other 
two rascals showed signs’ of temper. 

“Tt had better be the irons for you,’ observed the 
lieutenant; and presently that desirable consummation 
was brought about, for the crew of the cutter had re- 
sponded quickly to the call, and there was really but 
small stomach for a fight in the pair. Pyne, in con- 
sideration of his superior station and importance, was 
locked up in the second officer’s cabin. In the mean 
time Dare had got his millions returned to the strong- 
room, 

“You're all right and shipshape?” inquired the lieu- 
tenant of Captain Locke. 

“T’ve only a headache to remind me of that damned 
ugly nightmare,” answered the commander of the Car- 
pathian, “T don’t understand yet just what happened, 
but I'll get Mr. Dare to spin the yarn again later on.” 

The first officer reported that steam was up. 

“We'll be jogging along, then,” said Captain Locke. 
“Many thanks, and my compliments to Captain 
Robertson.” 

The lieutenant descended to his waiting cutter, and 
pushed off. He doffed his hat to Miss Cathcart as the 
boat sank into the trough of a wave, and she smiled 
back gratefully. The screws of the Carpathian began 
to revolve, and the cutter drifted astern. 

The Carpathian had sighted Fire Island, and a pilot- 
boat was heading on a long diagonal to intercept her, 
when John Dare received a message from the prisoner 
in the second officer’s cabin asking for an interview. 
Without hesitation he complied with the request. 

Pyne greeted him with perfect composure. ‘It was 
your day,” he said. “I bear no grudge. But you may 
consider. that I owe you some explanations.” 

* Just as you like.” 

“The experiment was arranged with the knowledge 
and assent of Secretary Catheart; also of the Presi- 
dent. My invention was to put an end to naval war- 
fare, and that point, at least, I have established.” 

“Tt was an anesthetic gas, then?” 

“Yes; the particular composition being my secret. 





‘*CARPATHIAN”’ 


Of course, in actual conflict the gas would be con- 


tained in a shell fired in the ordinary way. If I could 
once reach the boiler or engine space the trick would 
be done. Without power your turrets and twelve-inch 
rifles would soon be rendered useless, and the biggest 
fighting-machine afloat would be as easy to handle as a 
blind kitten. In this special case I was obliged to 
modify my method of attack, since I could not run the 
risk of using a puncturing shell against the Car- 
pathian; the experiment did not contemplate a pos- 
sible loss of life.” 

“T see.” 

“The gas, as you are aware, acts almost instan- 
taneously, and over a large area. It is not fatal to 
life, nor effective in the open air.” 

= wen, 

“ Well, the trial was a failure, after all. T had not 
foreseen the misadventure of my men’s treachery. The 
sight of the treasure was too much for them.” 

There was a short silence. Then Pyne went on: 
* Are you engaged to Miss Cathcart?” 

“Yes,” said John Dare, firmly. 

“ Ah, it was useless, then, from the beginning.” He 
took out of his pocket a small package addressed to 
the Hon. J. D. Catheart, Navy Department, Washing- 
ton. “This is the parcel I took from your strong- 
room. I was to hand it to Secretary Cathcart as evi- 
dence of my success. Considering all the cireum- 
stances, I think I had better pass it over. It may 
smooth the way for you, as I hoped it might do for 
me. That is al!.” 

The steamer had stopped her engines, and the whale- 
boat from the pilot-boat was about to come alongside. 
John Dare spoke quickly. 

“It is nearly dark, and if you prefer to finish your 
voyage in the pilot-boat rather than on the Car- 
pathian, I think I can manage it.” 

Pyne looked interested. ‘“ It might prevent compli- 
cations,’ he murmure?, “even if the charge were 
nothing more than obstructing the mails. Besides, I 
have some ideas to work out, and Buenos Aires is an 
agreeable place of residence.” 

“Come,” said John Dare, rising: 

It went off smoothly enough. Pyne, his face shaded 
by a soft hat, was able to slip unobserved over the side, 
descend the pilot’s ladder, and so reach the whale-boat. 
Captain Locke was busy in the chart-room, and there 
was no one else to either know or care. 

Just before the Carpathian docked, Dare made con- 
fession to his commander. 

“Glad of it,” grunted that worthy seaman. “ That 
leaves it just a bad dream and the loss of the east- 
bound record. I'll let the other rascals cut their stick 
after the passengers get ashore.” 

John Dare had persuaded Miss Catheart that mat- 
ters had better be clinched while opportunity offered. 
So they were married three hours later. Dare turned 
over his keys and papers, and the happy pair took an 
afternoon train for Washington. Mr. Secretary Cath- 
eart received his daughter with effusion, but when he 
heard that she had become Mrs. John Dare his coun- 
tenance fell ominously. Whereupon Dare produced a 
small, round package, and handed it to his father-in- 
law. ‘Mr. Pyne told me to give you this,” he said, 
simply. “= 

The Secretary said several things strictly under his 
breath. Then, by a mighty effort, he conquered him- 
self. “ Bless you, my children,’ he quoted, with a 
smile. “ Now sit down, and tell me all about it.” 
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Christmas Habits in Many 
Lands 


How strong is the tendency in man to 
seize upon and adapt to his own ideas 
and uses all that is most attractive, no 
matter how incongruous the original idea 
and the use to which it is applied, is 
well illustrated by the observance of 
the Christmas season—a pagan festival 
adapted to the celebration of the birth of 
Christ. Long before the birth of Christ 
the Druids, with the aid of the mystic 
holly and mistletoe, performed their weird 
rites in the deep forests of Britain and 
burned the Yule log in honor of Thor, 
the god of war. Holly hag become but 
a decoration, and even mistletoe has lost 
its magic properties, few regarding it as 
even warrant for a stclen kiss. 

The manner in which Christmas has 
been observed in the past, and the way 
in which it is now regarded, is indicative 
of the upward movement of the human 
race. It is neither an occasion for riotous 
carousal, as in the days of the good King 
Alfred, whose drunken army on a Christ- 
mas night was surprised and cut to pieces 
by the Danes, nor the frightfully gloomy 
“celebration” of the ultra-religious peri- 
od, but a season of simple and sane re- 
joicing—an occasion for peace on earth 
and good-will toward men. The -celebra- 
tion has become a sane medium between 
the ribaldry and licentiousness of the 
earlier days and the fanatical narrowness 
of the Puritans of Massachusetts, who, 
in 1659, caused their general court to 
pass an act imposing a fine upon any one 
Who observed Christmas in any manner 
whatsoever. At present Christmas is more 
of a religious celebration in the North 
and more of an occasion for merry-mak- 
ing in the South; but over the whole 
country it is a time of charity and good- 
will, when even the old remember that 
they were once children, and each year 
the love of the season seems to increase. 

Perhaps the Germans are the world’s 
greatest lovers of Christmas, and it is to 
Germany that we owe the Christmas tree, 
legend having it that Martin Luther was 
the first to bring into his home a little 
fir on which he hung candles. Now the 
supplying of Christmas trees is a great 
business in every city of the world, and 
thousands of acres must be stripped of 
the young pines, firs, and holly trees to 
supply the demand. - 

A German family could hardly conceive 
a Christmas without a tree, and gifts are 
planned and prepared weeks before the 
great day. The, tree is placed in a room 
which is kept ‘carefully locked, and by 
noon on the 24th day of December every 
decoration is in place and the gifts hung, 
so that at six o’clock the door may be 
thrown open and the mysterious “ Christ- 
mas-room ” revealed. Pleffer-Kuchen, a 
ginger and spice cake, is found in every 
German home, from the palace to the cot- 
tage, at Christmas-time. In the villages 
may be seen “ Knecht Ruprecht,” an old 
man dressed in fur, who goes about with 
a huge bag of toys and sweets upon his 
back and a rod in his hand, handing out 
little gifts to the good and warning the 
bad children. 

In Italy Christmas is a season of 
church-going, and the Christmas tree is 
little known, though gifts are exchanged, 
and there is a great dinner, the feature 
of which is a capon taking the place of 
the American turkey. 

The Russian working-people seize Christ- 
mas as an occasion for ceasing work 
. for a somewhat lengthy period — some- 
times for a month. The clergy cail 
upon their flock and receive substantial 
presents, not infrequently grudgingly pre- 
sented. “ Kolenda” is the celebration of 
Christmas eve, when the peasants gather 
about the houses of the nobles, sing carols, 
and scramble for the coins tossed to them 
from the windows. Then comes a great 
masquerade, when peasants of all ages 
dress themselves to represent animals, the 
idea being to perpetuate the memory of 
the lowliness of the Saviour’s birth in a 
stable. 

In Roumania it is the eustom to bless 
the Danube at Christmas, and a procession 
consisting of priests and people dressed 
to represent Biblical characters moves 
through the streets singing chants, and 
so to the banks of the river. The ice on 
the stream is broken. and a small wooden 
cross thrown into the water. Any one 
who can recover this cross is regarded as 
extremely fortunate, and sure of good 
luck for the remainder of the years. 

A quaint and impressive ceremonial is 
observed in Holland on Christmas eve. 
At midnight the men of the towns and 
villages meet, dressed in varied costumes, 
in the public squares. One is selected, 
and into his charge is given a large il- 
luminated star mounted upon a pole, and 
with this star as a guide—as the wise 
men were guided to Bethlehem—a_pro- 
¢asion winds through the streets, the 
men chanting the “Gloria in Excelsis.” 
After the de a great supper is served, 
and the 


ristmas day has . 
Above every Norwegian Tad on 


Christmas day there hangs a sheaf of 
wheat—a Christmas feast for the birds, 
for is it not written that not even a spar- 
row falleth to the ground that He does 
not heed? 

The Mexican Christmas is a strangely 
mixed week of sports, revels, and religious 
observances. The “Passion Play” at- 
tracts unfailing interest, as do the bull- 
tights and cock-mains. In the Philippines, 
among the natives, Christmas is main- 
ly a religious celebration, a grand mass 
being held in the morning, the churches 
being profusely decorated with palms and 
flowers. Great chains of flowers are car- 
ried to the churches by the children, who 
parade through the streets and sing Christ- 
mas songs, a band preceding them. In 
the afternoon there is dancing and merry- 
making. In Spain, too, the religious note 
is predominant, and there are curious per- 
formances of mystery plays. In France 
the three-day celebration of Christmas is 
an occasion for much charity, and there 
are special services in the churches. In 
the south of France there is a quaint cus- 
tom of blessing the Christmas log, not un- 
like the Yule-log ceremonial of England. 
On the night of December 25 there is a 
great family supper. 

On the whole, throughout the world 
there are joy, charity, and thanksgiving 
when the Christmas chimes are sounding, 
but, unfortunately, in America the ex- 
changing of gifts is sometimes carried to 
an unreasonable extent, the spirit of the 
thing being entirely lost. It would be 
better to entirely do away with the pretty 
custom than to have gifts made grudg- 
ingly. Not long ago, as a suburbanite 
was leaving for his office, his wife asked: 

“ John, do you think you cari remember 
all the things I told you to get for Christ- 
mas presents, or had I better make out a 
list2” : 

“Oh, T can get them all right,” John re- 
plied, somewhat bitterly. “All I will 
have to do is just to think of all the lit- 
tle things I ever wanted for myself or for 
you and never felt that I could afford.” 





Christmas Dusk 
By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


Come, little boy, to mother’s knee. 
The Christmas twilight trembles down 
With rose-tints for the wondrous tree 
And rose-glow for the snow-clad town, 
And all is marvellous—but you 
Most marvellous of all to me, 
For I may hold you as I do, 
As Mary held Him on her knee. 


And He was sweet, and He was fair, 
As are all mothers’ little boys; 
His lips, His smile, His eyes, His hair, 
To Mary were her chiefest joys. 
And she would sing to Him, as I 
Sing while the sun dies in the west; 
I hear your weary, sleepy sigh 
As Mary heard His on her breast. 


And in the after years, I think, 
When He was treading sorrow’s way 
And held the bitter cup to drink, ‘ 
She brooded on the happy day 
When he ran singing through the room 
And found a bundred things to do 
To drive away all chance of gloom— 
And was a little boy, like you. 


So drop your toys, and let us sing 
The songs that heart and home have 
blest, 
For love is more than anything 
And life is work, and play, and rest. 
And Mary’s was the mother-heart, 
A heart of love all fair and fine 
That into tender throbs could start 
For just a little boy, like mine. 


Across the years I reach to her 
And touch her white and empty hands, 
Down all the ages seems to stir 
A message that she understands, 
The subtle rapture that I keep 
Shrined in the very soul of me 
When I may hold you here, asleep, 
As Mary held Him on her knee. 


Indiana, this Country’s Pop- 


ulation Centre 


Tue centre of population in the United 
States, taken in the year 1900, lies in the 
State of Indiana, although the geograph- 
ical centre is several hundred miles west 
of the Mississippi River. In 1790 the 
population centre was on the Atlantic 
coast in the State of Maryland and about 


twenty-three miles east of Baltimore. 
In this interval immigration has spread 
westward in practically straight lines, 


so that for the past one hundred and ten 
years the centre has closely followed the 
39th parallel of latitude and its deflec- 
tion north or south has been less than one- 
third of one degree. Each decade the 





western movement has placed the point 
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a little less than one degree farther west, 
although the vast expanse of our conti- 
nent beyond the Mississippi has been 
swiftly occupied. 

The first settlements on the Atlantic 
coast gave an impetus to population in 
that section of the country which will 
probably exist permanently. The miner- 
al wealth and forests of the Appalachian 
Mountains, the fertile plains in the region 
of the Great Lakes, and the productive 
lowlands at the Gulf furnish such abun- 
dant resources that the far West can 
searcely hope to overbalance them, not- 
withstanding the irrigation of its arid 
desert lands and the precious metals in 
the Rocky Mountains. 





New York a Fire-proof City 


Fire-Cuter Epwarp F. Croker, who is 
conceded to know more about putting out 
fires than any one else in the business, 
asserts that no more important service 
hag been done the merchants and real- 
estate owners of the city in all its his- 
tory than the introduction of the new 
high-pressure system at an expense of 
about $7,000,000, which, he declares, ren- 
ders that part’ of Manhattan lying be- 
tween Chambers and Twenty-third streets, 
from the Hudson River to Fourth Ave- 
nue, the Bowery and Park Row, and the 
commercial district of Brooklyn from the 
Wallabout to the Erie Basin, practically 
fire-proof. 

More than $20,000,000 is paid out an- 
nually in fire-insurance premiums, while 
the city’s annual fire loss is between five 
and six million dollars, and between seven 
and eight millions are expended annually 
for the up-keep of the fire department. 
Merchants and property-owners are tak- 


ing a lively interest in fire prevention, . 


the more particularly since the great con- 
flagrations in other cities ‘during the past 
few years have had the effect of raising 
insurance rates in New York. Fire-Chief 
Croker believes that in consideration of 
the installation of the high-pressure serv- 
ice insurance rates in New York city 
should be reduced. 





MOTHERS, BE CAUTIOUS. 
In selecting a food for the baby, don’t experiment. 
Baby can’t stand much_ experimenting. BorRDEN’s 
EaGLte Branp CONDENSED MILK is acted upon by the 
infant stomach substantially the same as mother’s milk. 
For fifty years it has made glad mothers and started 
thousands of babiés on life’s journey with health and 
happiness. .*, 











THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
“BROWN’S HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 5 cents a 
bottle. o%e 

Usz_ BROWN’S C. h d, Sa DENTI- 





FRICE for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. «6% 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


Good Digestion Follows Right Food. 





Indigestion and the attendant discom- 
forts of mind and body are certain to follow 
continued use-of improper food. 

Those who are still young and robust 
are likely to overlook the fact that, as 
dropping water will wear a stone away 
at last, so will the use of heavy, greasy, 
rich food finally cause loss of appetite 
and indigestion. 

Fortunately, many are thoughtful enough 
to study themselves and néte the principle 
of Cause and Effect in their daily food. 
AN. Y. young woman writes her ex- 
perience thus: 

“Some time ago I had a lot of trouble 
from —_—, caused by too rich food. 
I got so I was unable to digest scarcely 
anything, and medicines seemed useless. 

‘A friend advised me to try Grape- 
Nuts food, praising it highly, and as a last 
resort I tried it. I am thankful to say 
that Grape-Nuts not only relieved me 
of my trouble, but built me up and strength- 
ened my digestive organs so that I can 
now eat anything I desire. But I stick 
to Grape-Nuts.” ‘“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
— Read “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Before selling to an unknown purchaser 
one usually requires some reliable refer- 
ences—such as Dun or Bradstreet. 

‘ Why not ~~" the same precautions in 
uying filing-cabinet equipment? 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, has 
the highest ible rating —the largest 
factory facilities and the most responsible 
distributing agents to insure satisfactory 
service now and at any future time, Cata- 


logue on request, 
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%” MODERN ECSTASY # 


\\ 
7 At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, ic 
wy —-Batjer& Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. ¥. yy 
ix Sole Agents for United States. rN 
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The 
Perfect 
Pint of 
Slout 














Finest and most wholesome. 
Builds up the system and 
is excellent for invalids. 
Send for Booklet. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS 


New York 
Sole importers and agents 
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Publication is 
Printed With 








25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c, 
100-word TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


Telegraph Companies average only 15 

‘words per minute, makes possible ‘the 
above-named rates and other startling innova- 
tions in telegraph service that are sure to inter- 
est every progressive American. 


THOUSAND WORDS PER MIN- 
Ax: over a single wire, when the older 


The Telepost Company’s first lines are now 
in operation. Line construction is being 
pushed in many widely separated sections, 
and additional cities are to be connected in rapid 
succession until every city in the United States 
is given the Telepost’s quick and accurate ser- 
vice, at rates so low that all can afford to carry 
on their more important correspondence by wire. 


An interesting illustrated booklet has been 
prepared, describing in detail the invention, 
its operation, its economy, its rapidity and 


its accuracy. Mailed without cost to any one 
asking for Booklet No. 109. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 
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The Development of the 


Remington 


is the History of the 
Writing Machine 














| NEW MODELS, 10 and 11 NOW READY 
MODEL 10 MODEL 1i 


With Column Selector With Built-in Tabulator 





RE MINGTON TYPEWRITER Com PANY 
(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


KODAK 


SOLVES THE CHRISTMAS PROBLEM. 


























So simple that even in the hands of the 
novice they make good pictures, so perfect in 
equipment that they fulfill the requirements 
of the expert—such are the 


Folding Pocket Kodaks 


“ty 


No. i, for pictures 2% x 3X inches, ° - $10.00 
No. 1A, a i 2%4%x4% ze ° ° 12.00 
No. 1A Special, ‘‘ ? 2%x4X% wi > ‘ 15.00 
No. 3, = ae 34% x44 BP 4 . 17.50 
No. 3A, ve ag 34%x5% * ; 20.00 
No, 4. oe as 4x5 os r : 20.00 


$5.00 to $100.00 
1.00 to 9.00 


Kodaks, - ‘ m 
Brownie Cameras, . 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Catalog free at the dealers 
or by mail, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 





















Ifitisnt @ 
an Eastman, # 
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Kodak. 








, enormously popular. 





The Hobbies of Crowned 
Heads 


Kings and queens are not devoid of 
that common human instinct to collect 
trifles and trophies which is the most 
frequent phase of the hobby affliction. 
Prominent among royal collectors is King 
Edward, who collects many things, in- 
cluding autographs. and first editions of 
the English classics. He is also very 
proud of his collection of walking-sticks, 
of which he has several hundreds. One 
of the most treasured of these is a stick 
made from one of the piles of old London 
Bridge; and another, equally valuable, was 
cut from a branch of the famous Boscobel 
oak which sheltered the future King 
Charles ITI. during his flight after the 
royalist defeat at Worcester in 1651. 
The King of Italy, who is an expert 
numismatist, has recently published a 
scientific work dealing with the coins of 
Italy. 

One of the most curious of royal col- 
lections is that made by the King of 
Greece. It consists of door-handles, and 
he has a whole room full of them of every 
shape and size. The story goes that, when 
Queen Alexandra was Princess of Wales, 
she once remarked to her royal brother, 
“The Prince of Wales wants you to come 
and stay at Sandringham. But if you 
do come,” she added, “* please do not run 
away with any of the handles from the 
doors, as the Prince has the peculiar taste 
of preferring a door with a handle to one 
without.” 

The Kaiser is fond of collecting ties and 
scarfs of all ages, patterns, and countries. 
These range from the most costly silk 
eravats to the humblest cotton bows, and 
are sufficient in number to stock a good- 
sized shop. The Queen-Mother of Spain 
makes a specialty of playing-cards, and 
she has some very rare specimens from 
all parts of the world. The Tsarina goes 
in for caricatures cut from various maga- 
zines and papers, and her collection also 
contains a number of original cartoons 
which were executed by herself. 

The Queen of Roumania’s favorite hobby 
is the collecting of rare books. Royal 
philatelists are, of course, numerous, one 
of the finest collections in the world be- 
ing possessed by the Prince of Wales, 
whose enthusiasm for the craze has been 
caught by his eldest son, Prince Edward. 
The Princess of Wales goes in for quaint 
and rare fans and riding-whips. At the 
time of the picture post-card boom she 
filled a number of albums with cards of 
all kinds. Queen Alexandra is a devotee 
of photography, and a recently published 
book of views taken by herself has been 
She keeps at least 
one copy of every scene she photographs, 
and her collection of pictures numbers 
many thousands. 

King Alfonso of Spain collects sporting 
trophies; but his most curious hobby is 
his collection of the things which have 
from time to time endangered his life. 
Thus, he keeps a large stone upon which 
he once fell and struck his head, and also 
the skin of one of the horses which was 
killed on his wedding-day—that memo- 
rable occasion when he and his young 
bride so narrowly escaped from the bomb 
flung by an anarchist. 








The Mistakes of Cupid 


Few people realize the extraordinarily 
high divorce rate in the United States, so 
that the announcement that one marriage 
in every thirteen will be terminated in 
the courts comes as a rude shock, and 
indeed this rate is higher than in any of 
the foreign countries where statistics have 
been compiled. In the number of mar- 
riages this country ranks well up in the 
front, for the percentage based on the 
total population is equalled by reliable 
statistics of no other nation, and, based 
upon the adults of marriageable age, it is 
exceeded by Hungary alone. Unfortunate- 
ly divorce blots out an otherwise enviable 
record. 

It is difficult to believe that out of the 
12,832,044 marriages contracted in the 
United States in the twenty years from 
1887 to 1906, inclusive, 945,625 were 
legalized failures; and this deplorable 
situation is not remedying itself, but is 
growing worse. In the year 1870 divorces 
were granted at the rate of 81 to every 
100,000 married population, but it had 
risen to 200 in 1900. Ten years is the 
average duration of marriages which have 
been terminated by divorce, and the maxi- 
mum number of separations occur in the 
fifth year of wedded life. 

During the twenty-year period under 
investigation, from 1887 to 1906, two- 
thirds of the total number of divorces on 
record were gran to women; but this 
does not necessarily show that the men 
are most frequently at fault. There are 
more common legal grounds for remov- 
ing, the marital yoke which are applicable 
against the husband than against the wife. 
Principally among. these are “neglect to 
provide,” or. non-support, and cruelty. It 
is almost impossible for a husband to 
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allege the former ground for divorce, but 
six cases were found in Utah where such 
action had taken place. In regard to 
cruelty, five times as many women as men 
have been justified in the claim. As a 
single ground for divorce desertion leads 
the list, and it is very evenly divided be- 
tween the two sexes. Intemperance, which 
is seldom decreed by the courts as a single 
ground for divorce, figures prominently as 
a “contributory” cause, and occurs in 
19.5 per cent. of all cases. 

Only about 15 per cent. of divorces are 
contested, and this appears to depend upon 
the process of serving the notice. Where 
the defendant was served personally 20 
per cent. were contested, as against 3 
per cent. when the notice was served by 
publication in the newspapers. Alimony is 
generally mentioned in divorce proceedings 
instituted by a wife, and yet only one out 
of every eight women secures this. 

A small percentage of divorcees are on 
record where the couples have been mar- 
ried outside of the United States, but 
many immigrants are wed after coming to* 
this country, and hence are indistinguish- 
able among the marriages of the natives. 
Of the divorced couples whose marriages 
are known to have occurred in foreign 
countries 36.9 per cent. took place in 
Canada, 12.7 per cent. in England, 16.1 
per cent. in Germany, and 1.9 per cent. 
in Ireland. 





A King of Reporters 


THE late Phillips Brooks used often to 
talk at the astounding rate of 240 words 
a minute; yet there is living a man—one 
of the most expert short-hand writers of 
whom there is memory or record—who 
used to report his public speeches with 
ease, David Graham Baillie. Dr. Brooks 


was the despair of stenographers. His 
towering, forceful - personality lent a 


charm to his speech that was fascinating, 
but his words sped on with the bewildering 
rush of missiles from a rapid-fire battery. 

Through all the swift outpouring sat 
Baillie, at ease, never missing one syllable. 
He had invented a short-hand system of 
his own, by means of which the symbols 
for sounds were further simplified than 
in any other style of stenography, and 
the utmost speed was united with ease 
and certainty of transcription. 

What were the qualifications Mr. 
Baillie brought to the task of inventing 
a new method of short-hand writing? 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Edinburgh, a writer of admirable Eng- 
lish, proficient also in Latin, Greek, 
French, and Gaelic. Vor years he was 
one of the ablest and most reliable news- 
paper reporters in New York. When he 
removed, a few years ago, to Los Angeles, 
California, where he is associate editor of 
the Herald, he devoted time and care to 
the preparation of a book on his Swift- 
sure Short-hand System, which, experts 
say, promises to take the place of older 
methods because it is not only swift and 
accurate, but simple and easy to learn. 
Ervin Wardman, editor of the New York 
Press, in an introduction to the volume 
writes: “There is not a more thoroughly 
tried and tested short-hand in the world 
ee, than this Swiftsure System, to the 
undoubted and repeatedly proved merits 
of which I willingly bear public witness.” 





Tea and Money-spending 


Tue late financial stringency has pre- 
vented American visitors in London dur- 
ing the past season from spending money 
as lavishly as heretofore, according to the 
report of the president of the board of 
directors of the Carlton Hotel. He stated 
that the last twelve months were the 
worst financially since the opening of the 
hotel nine years ago, and yet the number 
of American guests had fallen off only 
614 per cent. 

The largest item of loss was incurred 
by the 271% per cent. decrease in the con- 
sumption of alcoholic beverages. Prob- 
ably a lessened spending ability did not 
influence this reduction so much as did 
a change in the customs of drinking. At 
luncheons and dinners wines are now used 
sparingly, but for suppers the demand re- 
mains practically thexgame. In 1908 the 
patrons of the Carlton spent 14 per cent. 
less on alcoholic liquors at luncheon, 121, 
per cent. less at dinner, and 2 per 
cent. less at supper, than in the year 
1902. Afternoon tea is gaining great 
favor among the men and is now taken 
in clubs and hotels where formerly whis- 
key and soda were in universal demand. 

The president made the following state- 
ment at the close of his report: “In 1902 
at the Carlton Hotel we served 8000 teas. 
In 1908 our figures are 67,142 teas. At 
luncheon and dinner mineral waters have 
gained great popularity in the period of 
six years, and ales and stouts are more in 
demand. . 

“People are eating more and paying 
less. We are serving more meals and 
reaping less profit. There is a falling 
off, if anything, in the demand for lighter 
and more costly foods.” 




















THE KISMET 


(Continued from page 6.) 


ships. “Hard over! Port main-braces, 
all of you!” 

The wheel went over and the men 
rushed to the braces, but it was too late. 
Hardly had the ship’s head swung a point 
before there was a crash and a jolt that 
shook every man from his feet; then came 
another and heavier crash, and the stern 
lifted with a sea, swung through an ir- 
regular are of radius equal to the ship’s 
length, and came down with another crash 
that sent the wheel spinning and both 
helmsmen to the deck. The foremast went 
by the board, snapping six feet above the 
deck, and carrying with it the maintop- 
gallantmast. It fell across the reef that 
had caught the ship, and the royal and 
topgallant masts and yards floated in the 
fairly quiet water of the lagoon within. 
The stern lifted again, swung farther in, 
and came down with a jar that shook out 
the main and mizzen topmasts; but these 
spars disintegrated as they fell, and landed 
close aboard or on the reef. Then came a 
mighty sea that swept over the dismantled 
wreck as over a breakwater; and the two 
mates, bruised and half stunned—nearly 
shocked out of their now limited facul- 
ties—were caught just as they stood erect, 
and carried with it, high over the rail, 
high over the barrier reef, and ardbped in 
the swirling turmoil of yeasty water with- 
in it. 

The captain had struggled aft to the 
starboard alley on the poop, and saw them 
go. A following sea hit the ship and bore 
him back in its rush along the alley. Re- 
covering. he again scrambled aft to where, 
on the house just forward of the wheel, 
hung a small, circular life-buoy to be 
thrown by the helmsman in an emergency. 

“Stand by!” he called. ‘Stand by for 
this life-buoy!” He could see their two 
shaggy heads rising out of the froth, each 
of them apparently uninjured, and swim- 
ming vigorously toward the reef. “ Stand 
by!” he shouted,.encouragingly, and sent 
the cireular ring of cork and canvas whirl- 
ing toward them with a round-arm throw. 
It fell near them, and both swam toward 
it, each getting a grip. 

The captain ran forward as he could 
between the sweeping seas to where his 
crew clustered under the weather - rail, 
hanging on to coils of .rope and belaying- 

pins. 
me 3o out there, some of you!” he shout- 
ed. “Go down the foremast and throw 
them a line! Ill clear away the running- 
gear, so you can overhaul enough. Bear 
a hand, now, or they can’t get back!” 

“To hell with them!” said the Orkney- 
Islander. “ Think you, cappen, that I or 
any man here would go down that spar 
after yon two buckoes?” 

Some there might have gone, for the 
captain was a naturally humane man 
and very much in earnest. But the Ork- 
neyman was a master spirit among them, 
and his example prevailed. No one would 
go. The skipper mounted a few ratlines 
of the main-rigging, and shouted to swim 
to the floating wreck of the foremast, not 
far from where they struggled with the 
life-buoy—an easy swim had they swum 
alone. They made no response, nor did 
they cease their futile struggles. But they 
did not struggle with each other, only 
with the life-buoy and with the sea. They 
drifted to leeward into the lagoon, past 
the wreckage that might have saved them 
both, and by which they could have re- 
gained the ship. With only their heads 
showing occasionally, for their struggles 
kept them under, they went out of sight 
in the smudge of rain and spindrift, grip- 
ping with all their strength the small life- 
buoy that would have supported one, but 
not two. 

Cursed to the last with a fear of each 
other that matched their hate, they would 
not fight, but died as they lived, with 
their problem unsolved and their su- 
premacy undetermined. 





A Fortune Built on Pies 


How a poor English boy who never 
learned to read or write until the day of 
his death rose from a humble pie-vender 
to be a suecessful financier and left a 
competency estimated at $5,000,000 is 
shown by a study of the life of the late 
Solomon Andrews, who recently died at 
Cardiff, Wales, at the age of seventy- 
three years. As a lad he began his first 
business venture by hawking tarts and 
pies which he had baked. This humble 
beginning led to other enterprises, until 
he finally owned tramways in many Welsh 
towns; omnibus lines in Cardiff, London, 
Plymouth, Portsmouth, and Manchester ; 
a coach-building factory; cab-yard; fur- 
niture-removing establishment; festau- 
rants; thirty coffee-houses; confectionery- 
shops; print-shops; groceries; mines and 
quarries in North Wales; landed property ; 
half of the town of Barmouth ; and the 
larger part of Pwllheli. 
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Swilt 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 


1909 


Consists of four 
subjects taken by 
special permission 
from famous Amer- 
ican Art Galleries. 


The Subjects 
for Swift’s Pre- 
mium Calendar 
1909 are:— 





“Going to Pasture’—G. S. Truesdell. In 


Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington. 


“All’s Well”— Winslow Homer. In Boston 


Museum of Fine Arts. 


For—Ten cents in stamps or coin; 


Swift & Company, 
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Art Institute of Chicago. 


“Song of the Lark”—Jules Breton. In 
“The Sisters*—A. W. Bouguereau. In 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 


Reproduced by the latest stone printing art, bringing out the true colorings 
of the originals. The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no advertising, and 
makes handsome subjects for framing. 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (four subjects) can be Obtained Py 
Py 


Or—One cap from a jar of Swift’s Beef Extract; 
Or—Ten Wool Soap Wrappers. 

Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon—the highest quality—of 

uniform tenderness and flavor the year ’round. Address 


Dept. 73, Chicago, IIl. 
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‘* Behold the Sea, 
Purger of earth and medicine of men; 
Washing out harms and griefs from 


10 that has taken a long journey to 
foreign lands has not become a better 
man for it ?—fired with new interest, new pur- 
pose—optimistic, happy? 

Go to the wonderful Orient! See the blue 
Mediterranean, the monuments of Egypt, 
the sacred relics of the Holy Land! 

74 days of intense interest and pleasure via 
the luxuriantly appointed 


S.S. “GROSSER KURFUERST” 


leaving New York February 11, 1909. 
up round trip (less than $5 a day). 
Carriage rides and sight-seeing at each port of 
No extras, excepting side trips. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD 
' @ELRICHS & CO., General Agents 


5 Broadway, New York 
AG EET BE AIS 


W' 


or inquire of your local agent. 
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. THE PERFIDIOUS 
-| FRECKLE 


(Continued from page 9.) 







“Tm in earnest, old man,” I assured 
him. “Tl admit that it looks bad—I 
hardly know what to say. I—” 

Jones bounced from-his chair. “ Bad!” 
he foamed. “I should say it did. Why, 
I can hardly trust myself.” He took a 
turn about the room. “ Reynolds,” he 
began again, this time more calmly, “I 
ain going out in the country to-morrow, 
and I won’t- be back until late. I want 
you to mect me here to-morrow evening. 
In the mean time you think this matter 
over!” 

1 did, and when I had at last suc- 
ceeded in getting the tangles out of my 
love-affairs I was actually’ afraid of my- 
self. No other man on earth could have 
yossibly engineered such a muss for him- 
self. Think of it! There I was, as good 
as engaged, to two girls, sisters, twins, 
and that wasn’t the worst of it— Oh no! 
I couldn’t be satisfied with a mere simple 
little complication like that. I was actu- 
ally in love with both of them, and I 
didn’t know which one I wanted. As a 
matter of fact, I didn’t want either of 
them, for, Lord help me! I wanted them 
both! 

With the instinct that actuates a crimi- 
nal to revisit the scene of his crime, I was 
mooning around the hotel piazza the next 
morning when the mill of the gods began 
to grind ote more. This time it was 
Peaches. I spotted the freckle right away. 
I also discovered that the hour of reckon- 
ing was at hand. The expression on her 
face reminded me of the way sister had 
looked that first day when I played Jones 
and she found me out, only it was worse. 
She wasted no time on formalities. 

“T know all!” she announced, in a tone 
that went through me like a Montana 
blizzard. “ Sister and I have no secrets.” 

“My dear,’ I parried, “did it ever 
strike you that Sister takes things tco 
seriously ?” 

“And you didn’t mean her to think 
that you cared for her?” she inquired, 
rather anxiously, it seemed to me. 

“Cared for her?” I expostulated. “ Let 
us understand each other, dearest! I am 
fond of Sister. I don’t mind admitting it, 
but to care for her as I do for you— 
Why, it’s rank nonsense! I couldn’t if 1 
wanted to, and I don’t want to!” 
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of your holida 
in a glass of “Old Jame 
E. Pepper” Whiskey. 
e name and the fame 
— <7 er Bourbon 
e history of the 
seal lic. ge hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago, va 
first Old Pepper Whi 
was made by Elijah nate 
of the famous old Culpepper 
ort ‘a —_ 7 is made 
today by the same o . 
in an old-fashioned Gstillery 
in the celebrated blue grass 
and sparkling limestone spring- 
water section of Kentucky. 
It is as pure as a snowdrop— 
as fragrant as the heart of a 
rose—as mellow and ripe as 


old age itself. Naturally aged in white oak casks and bottled in bond at the 


distillery. 

Ask for “Old James E. Pepper.” You will appreciate its delicious 

flavor, purity and rare medicinal qualities. If your dealer does not handle 
it, or if you live in localities where liquors are not sold, write us at once for the 
name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you direct, with the positive 
guarantee that if it does not prove eminently satisfactory—we'll refund 
your money. 
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SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
1 full gallon 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in Bond— 
packed in two full half-gallon bottles—all charges prepaid and $ 








sent in a plain unmarked box .....-++eesesceeecceececees 5.00 I was doing it so well that I had to 
ee “ —Bottled i turn away to hide my satisfaction. When 
2 quae See Genes “New aaa ee ae I looked at Peaches again she was gazing 





Bend — Soe Se Ey or) or 15.00 
Sent anywhere direct from the distillery or through our nearest distributor. 





meditatively up the river, and from the 
expression on her face it struck me as 
a good proposition to let her think it 
over awhile longer. After a moment she 
began to fumble for her handkerchief, and 
I was beginning to get nervous. A girl 
in tears takes all the starch out of me 
every time. As it turned out, I need not 
have worried. She had no intention of 
using her handkerchief on her eyes. In- 
stead, she slowly rubbed her chin with 
it and Jet it fall into her lap. When she 
finally turned to look up at me the world 
began its acrobatics once more, for the 

















The James E. Pepper Distilling Company 


103 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 603 Rector Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 












i la! freckle was gone and I was looking down 
‘ ‘ paces ‘ a slender, accusing forefinger, straight 
QUALITY is the first consideration in whiskey into the smiling eyes of Sister! 
- : : “ ” “Tt’s you!” I gasped, inconsequentially. 
and the index of quality is the “brand” or name het os. 9 
i “And Peaches,” [ managed to ask. 
egos by. * Where is Peaches?” 
There is an aristocracy” among brands which She placed that same slender fore 
finger on her breast and bowed her head. 
means much to the dealer who wishes to When I came out of my trance she was 
t headed for the stairs, and from sheer 
@y cater to the best trade. force of habit I was following her. About 
: aA the fourth step up she hesitated and half 
That aristocracy” is limited, the very” name turned, and I clutched desperately at the 
J r é opportunity. 
of these elect suggests rich'and rare quality. “Promise me one thing, please,” 1 


pleaded. ‘“ Promise me that if you should 


5 W. H A R P E R ever think of me again you'll remember 


one thing, and that is that two and two 














: is the brand of brands, the «Aristocrat ofthe make four. If I loved both of you equally 
well, and both of you were one, I must 
Aristocracy, and its quality is worthy of its name. have loved that one twice as well.” 
; q ¥ y It sounds rather mixed, I’ll admit, but 
The mere mention of HARPER> to an old time con- she seemed to grasp my point. 
B “T was never good at figures,” she in- 
noisseur brings the smile of perfect approval to his face. formed me, “and I would have to think 
that over a lot.” 
HARPER [S “ [ll wait years, centuries.” I promised 
eT, i ly at the stre 
THE KIND YOUR GRANDFATHER USED. — scien: Sit alien 
prod i and distribution are closely controlled She was at the first turn of the stairs 
Its aaanaes by this time. ‘ How long?” I persisted. 
with the view of restricting its sale to the’,very best She stood looking down at me, her brow 
’ puckered in thought. 
class of dealers. Never marketed until fully'matured. “T can’t really say,” she answered, 
“but I’m quite sure .you need not come 
— back again before—well, before four 
o'clock!” And she floated up the stairs 


BERNHEIM DISTILLING CO. LOUISVILLE. bi 
and out of my sight. 


Somebody pushed a button just then 
and turned on all the sunshine in the 
world. Music that no one has ever even 
dreamed was ringing in my ears. The 


INVESTORS READ 
FREE ' B Y MA IL ground refused to come up and meet my 
The Wall Street Journal A Guide ay Modern Bera, A galt 27 pone Rn gg: A tee Ig 








$1 montbly; 2 yearly. Sample on request. Incas, said by Ley oy to be the omens + ap hl earth, again, “ Four o'clock, four o’clock, four 
and now coming to the front in gigantic strides. 9 ’ a 
2 JONES & CO. Publishers PUBLISHER, 618 Gardner Bldg., TOLEDO, 0. | o'clock!” 


44 Broad St., New York 
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WHISKEY 


For Sale Everywhere 
WwW. A. TAYLOR & CO., 
Sole Agents, New York 


STOP and THINK 


how appropriate a barrel ae 10 dozen 
te) 


Evans 


WILL BE FOR A 


Cheisnane Present 


Apply to Nearest Dealer, or write to 
c. H. EVANS & SONS, - HUDSON, N. Y. 























THE ADY OF Ot OF QUALITY 


COOK’S 


EXTRA DRY 


~ CHAMPAGNE 


for her social functions. Besides adding 
zest and buoyancy to the merry hour, its 
elegant flavor and bouquet reflects the 
fine discrimination of the hostess. 
Served in the best American homes. 


Sold Everywhere. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY reaches men of 
affairs. Indispensable to a profitable ad- 
dertising campaign. Write for Rates. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 








luxury for re- 

fined tastes. A small amount in the bath 

is the greatest luxury and very invigorating. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Ask for‘‘Forty-seven-eleven.” 


FERD.MULHENS,Cologne°/ x, Germany /AY 
U. S. BRANCH, ’ 
MULHENS & KROPFF, 
New York. 


Send 3oc. for 2 oz. 
sample bottle. 
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‘© 90. those that we love, and to those that love 
‘ us—and to those that love those that we love, 
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And to those that love those that love us.”’ 


For the Christmas Toast 


Club Cocktails 


a mixed-to-measure blend of fine 
old liquors aged to delicious mel- 
lowness. CLUB COCKTAILS are 
a bottled delight, the only. perfect 
\ cocktails. No mixed-by-guess- 
work cocktail ever made can du- 
& \* plicate their even exquisite flavor. 

























wP 4 $ “i Atall dealers. Martini (gin base) and Man- 
hattan (whiskey base) are universal favorites. 


GE Heublemn&Bro, 


(Sole Proprietors) 
NEW YORK 
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What the Different Nationali- 
ties Eat at Christmas 


Every one is familiar with the viands 
that go to make up the Christmas dinner 
of the English-speaking races—the turkey, 
goose, plum-pudding, and mince-pie festi- 
vals—but how many of us know what 
they eat at Christmas-tide in foreign 
countries ? 

The Frenchman’s Christmas bill of fare, 
for instance, is extensive and varied, and 
in many respects quite different from our 
own. The* great Gallic national dishes 
are truffied turkey and black puddings, of 
which every Frenchman who can afford 
such luxuries makes a very _hee~.y meal 
at Yule-tide. Then there i: «u* wonderful 
Strasbourg pie, whose constituent parts 
are truffles and livers of fattened geese— 
paté de foie gras; boar’s-head jelly plenti- 
fully stuffed with pistachios; oysters, 
lobster, and crayfish; and last, but by no 
means least, snails and frog legs. 

In Russia the Christmas meal consists 
largely of two dishes—one of wheat por- 
ridge served with honey, and the other a 
curious compound of stewed pears, apples, 
oranges, grapes, and cherries, sweetened 
with honey and served cold. To this meal 
the Muscovite sits down with a plentiful 
supply of vodka on the side. 

The Austrian affects at Christmas-time 
a delicacy known as Fruchtbrod, made of 
raisins, currants, figs, and chopped dates. 
This constitutes a sort of cake, baked hot, 
than which there is nothing dearer to the 
Austrian taste. This piéce de resistance 
is accompanied by chopped carp baked, 
boiled beef, and vegetables and beer. 

Italians, too, are fond of rather sweet 
and indigestible dishes, especially at 
Christmas. One of their favorite com- 
binations is that of eels, periwinkles, and 
vermicelli; while the inevitable macaroni 
and spaghetti form, of course, the principal 

articles of food at all times. 

‘The German Christmas dinner offers as 
its principal attraction the goose, without 
which your true German would feel that 
he had not had a real holiday feast. Ger- 
mans, like Austrians and Italians, have a 
very sweet taste, as evidenced by their 
Mohnpielen—a dish composed of white 
bread, almonds, raisins, and poppy seed 
stewed in milk. To these they add the 
honey cakes of Niiremberg, the Dresden 
Stollen, and other compounds composed 
principally of ginger and pepper. Another 
German delicacy, much in favor at Christ- 
mas, is carp cooked in beer. 

Notwithstanding the tendency in all 
countries to offer huge dinners at Christ- 
mas, it would seem that every nation’s 
holiday bill of- fare is becoming simpler 
with the course of time. An interesting 
comparison may be made of the Christ- 
mas dinners formerly served in England 
_ and in this country with those of to-day, 

albeit the latter are by no means scanty. 

The forebears of modern Englishmen 
must have possessed magnificent appetites. 
Their hospitality was conducted on a seale 
that would make the housekeeper - of to- 
day shudder. The meal with which they 
commenced their Christmas day, a mere 





appetizer to them, was ample enough to 
rob the modern gourmet of all zest for 
food for several days. The sideboard of 
the old English mansion groaned under 
its leviathan round of beef, its corpulent 
pork pie, the Yorkshire ham, the brawn, 
and chine; while on the table itself 
deviled turkeys’ legs, home-made sausages, 
cutlets, and kidneys sent up a mingled and 
grateful incense from an environment of 
piles of hot buttered toast, new-laid eggs, 
honey, and frumenty. 

But this repast, substantial as it was, 
was trifling as compared with the dinner, 
the real dinner, that followed not many 
hours after. The feast was heralded by 
the boar’s head, preceded by servitors 
who blew resounding flourishes on their 
trumpets. The boar’s head itself was car- 
ried, sometimes on a dish of gold or sil- 
ver, into the banqueting-hall at the head 
of a stately procession of guests. 

Then came the peacock, which was 
served even more sumptuously than the 
boar’s bead, with its garnishing of rose- 
mary and bays, and its tusks ornamented 
with large apples. This is how they used 
to prepare the peacock for the feast: 
when it had been roasted and dressed 
with a stuffing of sweet herbs and spices, 
and basted with the yolks of eggs, it was 
sewn into its feathers, its beak was gilded, 
and it was borne to the dining-hall by 
dames of high degree, accompanied by the 
strains of minstrelsy. 

As in these times, mince pies formed a 
part of the old English Christmas feast; 
but the present-day mince pie could not 
for a moment stand comparison with the 
article of that period, There has come 
down to us a description of such a pie as 
eaten in the eighteenth century. It con- 
sisted of two bushels of flour, twenty 
pounds of butter, four geese, two turkeys, 
three rabbits, four wild ducks, three wood- 
cocks, six snipe, four partridges, two 
neats’ tongues, three curlews, seven black- 
birds, and six pigeons. 

Whatever dish might be omitted from 
the old-time English dinner, no one ever 
thought of leaving out frumenty and 
plum porridge. Frumenty was made from 
wheat bruised in a mortar and seethed un- 
til it burst. To this was added clear 
fresh broth, sweet milk, and the yolks of 
eggs, all of which was boiled. When it 
had settled this interesting compound was 
mixed with fat venison or fresh mutton. 

Plum porridge was the ancestor of the 
plum pudding of our time. : 

Other features of the old-time Christ- 
mas dinner included geese, turkeys, capons, 
pheasants, sirloins of beef, and haunches 
of venison. That these were washed down 
with gallons of ale and wine goes without 
saying. Indeed, another story might be 
written of the liquid element of the old 
English dinners. 

The most eloquent tribute to the ap- 
petite of our forefathers in England lies 
in the fact that, after “getting away” 
with a dinner of the character outlined 
above, it was usual to have wheeled into 
the drawing-room about midnight a bar- 
rel of oysters with pheasants roasted on 
the side, the whole of which formed an 
accompaniment to several big bowls of 
steaming-hot punch! 
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GOOD NEWS /r SMOKERS 
of IMPORTED CIGARS 


HE cigars from our factories now being 

(9 shipped to the United States will give you 
a new Satisfaction in smoking— 

@ BECAUSE the latest growth of tobacco in the 
Vuelta Abajo is in all respects better than the 
previous one and the crop from our own lands in 
that section ts superior to any we have ever before 
gathered. This company owns or controls the best 
**Vegas’’ (plantations) in the Vuelta Abajo district, 
cultivating there an aggregate of 70,000 acres of 
the finest tobacco lands in the world. 
@ The new tobacco from these farms is now 
being used in all our cigars and no smoker, on 
comparison with other Cuban tobaccos within 
memory, will fail to notice its exceptional charac- 
ter. The texture is fine, the burn perfect, the 
aroma rich and the flavor delightful. As a con- 
sequence we can guarantee more pleasing results [| 
from each individual blend used in the following 
factories. than at any time during recent years: 


Cabafias Carolina Manuel Garcia 
Corona Henry Clay Alonso 

Villar y Villar Comercial Bock y Ca. 
Meridiana(Pedro Murias) Africana Vencedora 
Intimidad Espafiola Flor de Ynclan 
Santa Damiana Antiguedad Rosa de Santiago 


Now is a good time to secure adequate supplies 
from any of these factories 


HENRY CLAY AND BOGK & CO., Ltd. 


ZULUETA 10, HAVANA, CUBA 


N. B.—An interesting catalog of standard Havana factories de- 
tailing the chief characteristics of their cigars mailed on request 

















BERMUDA 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.” Only 45 hours 
from New York by frequent steamers of Quebec 
S.S. Co. (29 B’way, N. Y.). Outdoor life, Yacht- 
ing, Driving, Golf, Sea Bathing. Climate delight- 
ful throughout the Winter. ‘The well-known 


PRINCESS HOTEL 


NOW OPEN. 


N CIGARETTES 


“NESTOR”? ‘IMPORTED’ ‘* ROYAL NESTOR” 
Green Label. 40 cts. Blue Label. 

25 cts. 15 cts. 
In Spring and Summer, Winter, Fall, 
The NESTOR is the best of all. 





























A new nd bees wy. Remove cone, 
loosen fruit from add 

teaspoonful of Abbott's Biiters to half 
a grape fruitand sugar to taste. ves 
ex te flavor and adds greatly to the 
appetizing and tonie effect of the fruit. 






Ow to Serve Grape Fruit 
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THE PARTHIAN SHAFT. 


WAITER. “I'm sorry, sir, but the chef says he can’t take the steak back ; 
you've bent it.” ‘ 





While Roc 


“‘The World’s Best Table Water ’” 











SPLENDID CHRISTMAS SUGGESTIONS: 


The Leading Gift Book 


RALPH HENRY BARBOUR’S 


NEW HOLIDAY ROMANCE 
with 
UNDERWOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 


My Lady of 
the Fog 


**An idvllic little seaside story, as dainty as a 
pink sea-shell and as wholesome as a breeze from 
the sea.” —Chicago Inter-Ocean. 





Twelve full-jage illustrations in color and + 
tint by Clarence F. Underwood. Page decoe “ 
rations _ Cloth, with medallion 
in colors, $2.00 

~~ a dainty box. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY OF THE an 
AUTHORIZED BY MR. WHISTLER 


The Life of James McNeill Whistler 


By E. R. and JOSEPH PENNELL 


. - is the life authorized by Whistler himself, and it is based on material furnished by himself and by 
is family. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pennell speak with authority of Whistler as a man, as well as with-full appreciation of him 
as an artist, and it is mot too much.to claim that this book has artistic and human interest such as.few other 
biographies could haye. 

In two volumes, with over 160 plates in half-tones and photograviire, 
Crown quarto. Half cloth, $10.00 net per set. 











For Your Travelling Friend One of the Best Selling Novels 
An English Honeymoon The Princess Dehra 
BY ANNE H. WHARTON By JOHN REED SCOTT 
In this little volume Miss Wharton takes two of Author of ‘‘The Colonel of the Red Hussars” andz 
the characters from ‘‘Italian Days and Ways” upon **Beatrix of Clare. ; 
a welling jotrney through Bagiand. {ne cunpters, ** Since Hope's Prisoner.of Zenda,’ nothinz better 2 





in the form of letters, include inte 


st 
Canterbury, Glastonbury, W arwick, the Lake has been done th an this new story by the author 





District, and in m&ny of the less- frequented English of ‘The Colonel of the Red Huzzars.’’’—Cincinnatt 
nooks and corners. Enquirer. 
_ Sixteen illustrations in double tone. Colored illustrations by Underwood. 
Decorated cloth, $1.50 net. Cloth, $1.50. 








Gift Editions of George Macdonald’s Juvenile Classics 


The Princess and Curdie | The Princess ana the Goblin 


Sumptuous uniform holiday editions of these two juvenile classics, especially prepared for the holiday 
season. Each book contains twelve full-page illustrations in color, decorated chapter-headings, lining-papers, 
etc., and are ideal books to. give to the little folks. 


Octavo. Decorated cloth, $1.50 per volume. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY - Philadelphia 
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A GOOD JUDCE 
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% OF FINE WHISKEY WILL PRONOUNCE™ 
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g BALTIMORE 


AUNTEp 


ns ene 
WOOHQOMOONY 


Batimore RYE 
MO ose A PERFECT PRODUCT OF THE STILL, 


BECAUSE WHISKEY CANNOT BE MORE 

















Q WW LawaHANe 50 
j BattimoRE CAREFULLY MADE, AGED AND PERFECTED 
Sold at all first-class cafes 4 
and by jobbers. . 
WM. L. ANAIL AN & SON, Baltimore, Md. ‘ > 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 


West Seventy-second Street, at Central Park 
.. One of the Largest and Most Palatial in the World 


Cuisine unexcelled. Perfect in every appoint- 
ment. Service unequalled. An ideal Hotel, 
catering both to permanent.and transient patron- 
age. Library of 3000 volumes, Sun Parlor, 
Billiards, Bowling Alleys, Orchestra. No other 
hotel can offer the same luxury, comfort, and 
elegant surroundings as the Majestic at so low a 
cost to its patrons. BOOKLET ON REQUEST. 


Se nder Der j CHALFONTE 


“i HL World's Bes The Boardwalk, the beach, 

M4 8 Bitters the piers and other attrac- 
an . tions, when combined with 
the comfort and elegance 
of Chalfonte, make a visit 
to Atlantic City at this time 














The Tonic Cordial 
in favor throughout 
Europe for over sixty 
years. Enjoyable as most delightful, re 


‘! a cocktail, and better | for reseryationsaggeg HE 
for you. LEEDS: CQ} 


Sold Everymhere. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
. Ue. S. Agents, New York, 


On the ~ae4 





; Always Open 












Financial Copyright Notice 


a Class A, XXc, No. 222127, November 11, 1908.— 
Bills of exchange bought LIBRARY OF CONGREsS, To wit: Be iz remembered, 
ette rs and sold. Cable Transters That onthe eleventh day of Novegtber, 1908, Helen S. 

to Europe and South Af- Lossing, of Dover Plains, New. York, hath ‘deposited 

f rica,Commercial and T'rav-" | in this Office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is 
oO ellers*Letters of Credit. | in the following words, to wits “The Stery of the 

. Collections made. _Inter- | United States Navy for Boys. By Benson J. Lossing, 
Credit national Cheques. Certifi- LL.D. Illustrated. New York: larper & Brothers,” 
s cates of Deposit. the right whereof she claims as proprietor in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 


copyrights. 
Brown Brothers & Co., (Signed) Hennenr Purwase arctan of Conarets. 
a : y I'HORVALD SOLBEKG, Register opyrights. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET In renewal for.14 years from! December 61908. 


THE STORY OF A STREET. By Frederick Trevor Hill 

The genuine story. of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New 
Amsterdam, roughly marked its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest 
yeriod of its development. -- Wall Street ‘inthe days of the Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, 
Wall Street in later times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centre of finance—the 
author traces all its strange transformations in ‘his brilliant, alliisive style, mingling humorous anecdote 
with the historic narrative. . It reads like a wonderful story. Illustrated. CrowmS8yo. Cloth, Net, $1.60. 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 


FRANKLIN SQUARE 
Subscription Agency 


























THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
of New York City, because it enjoys the close co-operation and 
cordial support of all the great publishing houses of America, and 
because of its immense wholesale purchases, takes pleasure in announcing 
that it is enabled to perform these three services for you again this yea 
- it mnbkes it easy for you to subscribe by one order for all ae 
the periodicals. you. may ‘want. 
2. It furnishes these periodicals at the very lowest prices. 


3. It guarantees that your: orders will be filled promptly, 
faithfully, accurately, and cheaply. 


It will fill any order for any periodicals in the world, or any combina- 
tion, at the price quoted by any reputable agency. 
Write for booklet (a postal card will do). Address 
, FRANKLIN SQUARE SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, Franklin Square, New York City 



































